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Mik count began on 

dispute was almost immediately transferred to the 
bunal, on the papers in the Florida case. ‘The 
has, in form, related to the jurisdiction of the Tribunal and the 
admissibility of evidence ; but the merits of the Florida case are so 
closely connected with these questions that practically the argu- 
ments on the preliminary points have covered the whole ground. 
by Messrs. Evarts, Matthews, Stough- 
the Commission has discussed 


decision to 


Thursday at one o'clock, but the Presidential 
Mixed Tri- 


argument 


Arguments have been made 
ton, O'U 
them in 
day or to-morrow. 


mor, Merrick, and Black ; 
secret session, and the publie will learn of its 

Besides this, Congress has accomplished little. The House has 
passed the bill abolishing the District of Columbia poiice over the 
President’s veto, and Murtagh’s resignation has been accepted by 
the President, and the whole foree reorganized; it has also voted 


thus far | 


to cut down the President’s salary to $25,000, while refusing at the | 


same time to cut down Congressional salaries to $4,500. On the 
night before the ccunt there was a desperate struggle made by the 
Republicans to prevent the Democrats from getting in the Florida 
report, and great indignation was manifested at the Speaker's rul- 
ing, by which the report was finally brought before the House. 
Whether the ruling was right or wrong we do not pretend to know, 
but it is safe to say that indignation, as between a Speaker who 
makes extreme rulings to advance business, and filibusters who 
make dilatory motions to obstruct it, ought to be pretty evenly 
divided. Filibustering is in itself an outrage on deceney, and as 
it is at present carried on saps the life of all legislative business, 
and it ought never to be resorted to except when it can be used to 
prevent the perpetration of some greater wrong. When it is used, 
as it now frequently is, to prevent the transaction of ordinary busi- 
ness, it drives the Speaker into doubtful acts, for which those who 
thus cause them are in a measure responsible. The Senate has 
sustained the President’s veto of the bill abolishing the District 
police. 


There seems to be a disposition on the part of a portion of the 
Republican press to make it appear that David Dudley Field is at 
the bottom of whatever was wrong in the proceedings of the 
Louisiana Returning Board. Mr. Field is in many respects an un- 
fortunate person to direct a “ moral” movement, and he is hardly 
more of a “reformer” than “ Ben” Butler or “ Zach” Chandler. 
It was a very unwise, not to say wicked, thing of ‘the slums” to 
send him to Congress, because when ‘ the slums” choose a bad re- 
presentative they are morally responsible for it, whereas when a good 
Massachusetts district or Republican legislature chooses a raseally 
Congressman, it is simply due to the temporary triumph of Abri- 
man in the eéuncils of Fate. So, too, it must be admitted that a 
considerable portion of the blame of Mr. Field comes home to Mr. 


| or two,” and ** made a memorandum ef it.” The 


Tilden; for we doubt if anything of as much importance as Field's | 


election occurs in the Democratic party without Tilden’s sanction, 
whereas had he been returned by a Republican constituency, Mr. 
Hayes would have been no more answerable for him than for the 
Indian famine, and, had you asked him what he thought of Field, 
would have enquired what kind of field you meant—whether ot 
barley, turnips, or mangel-wurzel. 





While noting these distinctions, however, we really must not be 
asked to concede that Field is the inventor of Maddox and Little- 


field and Pickett, and that but for his appearance on the scene these 


worthy men would have had nothing to say agaiost the « 


of that Republiean saint, J. Madis Wells. Li ti 


doubtedly been CHIPLOVe | by Wells on miss 
and entrusted with letters whieh need 

explanation, and was, until six days age, a Gove 
That 


distasteful to 


association with and use of this kind of 

Mr. Wells, we infer trom the emphiat test f 
Geperal Sheridan that as long ago as [867 he (Wells) ** h 

honest man among his friends.” That) Maddox s! 

among them now is not surprising, noris it to be regretted | 
splitting * of confederates is one of the co lonest : 
potent finding out rog | 


we would, now that this Presidential eont ers I" ( 


means of 
mission, like to see these Congressional Vest it 
an end, in spite of the exposures of villany t! t | lye 


cause we believe no exposure they can make ean comp 


re intlieting on the eom nitv, by ) { \ 


moral injury they ; 

tempting Republicans of good standing L clouraetet 

pitiful and barefaced attempts to whitewas Ive Wel I 

his companions. The facet is thit this task | 

for Rutherford B. Haves” since Nov. 6 has been a very dirt 

It not only blackens the hands but blunts the conse 

previously upright, truthful, and raigh'torward, Le ¢ 

them in games of evasion and subterfug to be j to 

the wicked Demoerats it 
d. ¥. ield beeame a elerk of the Re r Board after 


. Littleti 
having been, by his own aeceoun 


t, a frequenter of stables and of baa 
roonis, and before that the holder of a sinecure in the Custom- 
house at New Orleans, at $83 a month. This * worker” testitied 
that on the night of December 3, the eve of the Board’s final and 
secret canvass, Wells eame to him and ordered him to transpose 
inets Nos. 2 and { of Vern 
the Republican column, in order to secure the eleetion of a Repub- 
lican Judge, Distriet-Attorney, and State Senator 


the Democratic Votes in pre 


plied, and spent the rest of the night in making the « es. When 
the canvass was promulgated, however, the Mo 4 tee 
noticed the discrepancy between the statement as offered in their 
presence and the statement as finally published, and called Wells's 
attention to it. Wells thereupon came to Littletield in great eon- 


cern and directed him to select three polls by the throwing out of 
which the same footing would be obtained. This, too, was assented 
to, another clerk named Davis being alse privy to it; and when 
Davis asked Low soon the affidavits of intimidation to justify the 


throwing out of the polls would be ready, Wells replied, ** In a day 
affidavits were 
tiled December Ls, and bore date November 14. Shortly afterwards 


Wells ordered the doctored poll-returns to be destroved, along with 


the consolidated statement. The returns were, in fact, thus disposed 
of, but Littletield kept the statement, and it has been produced be- 
fore the House Investigating Committee. Its fraudulent character 


is not contested. 


Governor Wells’s character has also clearly appeared, no matter 
documents brought before the 
ickett and Joseph HH. Maddox. 


falsification, from 


by Co}. John G 


anid how much 


Same comtnittee 


Pickett is the 


archives. 


adventurer who sold the Government the Confede- 
He produced a Wells, 
20, to some person whose name had been cut out, saving: 


rate letter addressed by Gov. 
Noy. 
“You fully understand the situation. Can’t you advise with me 
relative thereto?" DPickett professed to have received this from 
Maddox, a special agent of the the 


third Sunday in Novembe1 At Maddox showed 


internal serviee, on 


the 


revenue 


Same tine 





Che 


1) ile tter from Gov. Wells to C. S. Senator West, of 
Lu it mtents mely, that the Democrats 
had put oney, and that we (meaning the Repub- 
‘ there to sett t thin to 

NE srcdele dled that 1 his part | ieved the 

| ( d the State in sympathy with the South, 
Withhold the letter to West and to have 

me I d trom the Dk nocrats to purchase the Board. In that 
( Pickett was to have a commission. Piekett was tempted by 
the prospect, conferred with Mr. Hewitt and other Democrats, and 
filed altogether in his ** negotiations.” Maddox, it appears, went 


to New Orleans to turn an honest penny, and gave out that he was 
by the Government to look after the progress of affairs. 


t 


Among Republicans he displayed his official title ; among Demo- 
eral he passed for one of themselves, as an old former. resi- 


dent of the city would naturally be. He had known Wells 
and Anderson, of the Board, for many years, and he soon gave 


mmendation which was to help him with the head of the civil 


ervice at Washington, and also the letter to Senator West already 
mentioned. Arrived at the Capital, he showed his credentials to 
the President and to Secretary Cameron, and represented the need 
of large sums of money to keep the Returning Board faithful against 


Democratie seduction; but he received the cold shoulder. He ad- 
a question from Prof. Seelye, that he held the 


mitted, in reply te 
views attributed to him by Pickett, and was ready to help the op- 
essed people of Louisiana secure what they had fairly won at the 


| 
pol In his own language ‘T aeted on broad moral grounds ; 
thought it was better for the people to buy their rights than lose 
them.” 

Maddo reputation, especially in the neighborheed of Balti- 


more, is not such as to make his moral grounds a sufficient basis, 
aione, for his charges even against an intimate friend, and that 
friend J. Madison Wells. ‘The public have been more convinced of 
his substantial truthfulness on the present occasion by the letter of 
Wells to West, which was opened for the first time by the Senator 
himself before the Committee. Its purpose was what Pickett had 
testified in advance, although there is no pretence that the letter 
had been “steamed.” We append it in full as bearing on Wells’s 
fitness to “exereise judicial powers ” and on his disposition to be 
paid for doing his duty : 

: ‘*NEW ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 21, 1876. 
“My DEAR SENATOR; T regret much not seeing you when here. 
I wanted to say much to you which would be at least imprudent to 
put upon paper. I trust, however, to meet you in Washington as 
soon as the canvass is over which is upon us. Our duties as return- 
ine officers have augmented the magnitude of the destiny of the 
two great parties—may I not say the nation? I fully comprehend 

the situation, as well as my duty to the greatest living General 
U.S. Grant. And not with my consent shall this oppressed people 
be governed by his paroled prisoners, aided by their white-livered 
cowards of the North. Let me, my esteemed sir, warn you of the 
danger. Millions have been sent here, and will be used in the in- 
terest of Tilden, and unless some counter movement is made it will 
be impossible for me, or any other individual, to arrest its pro- 
ductive results. The gentleman presenting this letter is fully aware 
of the moves, and, if you allow, will communicate freely to our 
friends, and act promptly, or results will be disastrous. <A hint to 

the wise. Strietly private and confidential.—Yours very truly, 
‘* J. MADISON WELLS. 
“To the Hon. J. R. West, Washington, D. C.” 


Wells, Who has been a very unwilling and excited witness, has tes- 
tified that he never knew of Pickett’s existence; that the returns 
compiled by the supervisor of Vernon Parish were on a single sheet, 
accompanicd with protests of intimidation, ete., but without poll or 
tally lists, so that none could have been destroyed as alleged by 
Littletield ; and generally he denies all Littlefield’s story about tam- 


pering With them. As regards the letter sent to West by the hand of 


would be at least imprudent to put 
to West's re-election. For the rest 


Maddox, he stated that what * 


upon paper” had reference solely 


Nation. 


s company. From Wells he extracted a letter of 
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of the letter be had no explanation. Chief Clerk Davis denies having 
been privy to the alteration of the Vernon returns, and adds that 


ho change in precinets 2 and 9 could have affected the result of the 


The President has sent a message to Congress on the subject of 


He says that while it may not be desirable to resume 


resumption. l 
! 
I 


earlier than January 1, 1870, it is certainly desirable to hasten the 
day when paper and gold “ shall have equal values.” He calls at- 
tention to the faet that our exports largely exeeed our imports, 
While at the same time our imports of specie exceed our exports. 
ior the six months ending January 1, 1277, we accumulated more 
than #6,000,000, in addition to the domestic product. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that what we want is such legislation as will keep 
the bullion here, and add the eoin of the country to the circulating 
medium, and thys secure ‘a healthy inflation of a sound currency, 
to the great advantage of every legitimate business interest.” Un- 
der the Resumption Aet the Treasury has power to issue bonds for 
the purpose of accumulating gold, and all that is needed further is 
to reduce the volume of the legal tenders. For this purpose he re- 
commends an act authorizing the Treasury to issue forty-year 4 per 
cent. bonds, exchangeable for legal tenders, the whole amount not 
to exceed $150,000,000 ; and the bonds further to be available for 
deposit in the Treasury under the national banking acts. He also 
suggests that the banks be required to retain a percentage of the 
coin interest received on their bonds to secure their circulation, and 
that the limitation on the issue of silver change and fractional cur- 
reney to $50,000,000 be repealed. 


In Wall Street the price of gold has advanced from 104% ;al0475 to 
1l0Gal0G!s. The upward turn was started by the purchases of specu- 
lators who had trusted that the President would come out with the 
statement that we are on the eve of resumption. Such a statement 
from such a souree could have been used effectively in driving gold 
lower; in default of it there was an immediate buying ef gold to 
cover short sales. Sueceeding this demand came the news tiat 
the Porte had issued a circular which imperils the peace of Europe ; 
and this caused a decline of °sa@'s in consols in London and 
strengtheneé the gold premium here. There is, however, no good 
commercial reason why gold should advance much if any. The 
Syndicate are selling 41% per cent. bonds rapidly, and all United 
States bonds are in good demand. At the Steck Exchange the 
coal shares were pressed for sale early in the week, and New Jersey 
Central stock fell to 21; there was a considerable recovery from 
this (to 2814), based on the belief that the company will yet get the 
aid it requires to keep it out of the hands of its creditors. Several 
California speculators of large means, who have become widely 
known as interested in the Big Bonanza speculation in San Fran- 
cisco, have appeared in New York and taken an active interest in 
Stock Exchange speculations, with the result of sadly confusing 
Wall Street. The gold value of the United States legal-tender 


| note for one dollar has ranged during the week between $0.9535 


and £0.9422. The gold value of the silver ‘‘ trade dollar” at the 
close of the week was $0.9804; and that of a 4121g-grain silver 


dollar, 80.9629. 


The Russian circular apropos of the Conference at Constantino- 
ple has appeared, and, as summed up by the telegraph, reminds 
the Powers that it was Russia which brought about the under- 
standing between three of them which resulted in the Berlin Memo- 
randum; that this agreement was disturbed by the British refusal 
to adhere to the Memorandum, but was substantially restored by 
the proposal of a conference on a basis suggested by England. The 
Conference Russia now takes, whatever its result, to be a proof of 
the interest felt by Europe in the Eastern question, and of its desire 
to preserve peace, afid duty as well as interest prompts her to co- 
operate in any effort that may be made towards that end. Before, 
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therefore, taking any decided and separate aetion with regard to 
Turkey, she desires to know what course the Powers which partici- 
pated in the Conference Inean to pursue in consequence of the re- 
jection by Turkey of its proposals. There is in this certainly no 
It is natural 


and proper that she should ask this question before acting herself. 


proof of Weakness or hesitaney on the part of Russia. 


that she will is 


that the Czar, in his famous Moseow speech, solemnly pledged him- 
wers refused to aet with him. 


He cannot apparently violate this pledge without humiliation in the 


But will she act at all?) The reason for believing 


) 


self to act alone in case the other P: 


sight of his own people and without great Joss of prestige in the 
sight of Europe. It is hardly to be believed that such a thing is 
possible, especially after the army has actuaily been mobilized and 
to all intents and purposes massed on the ‘Turkish frentier. 


The belief that Russia will retreat from her position and find 
some plausible excuse for not fighting, are, first, the great change 
which took place in Ignatiefi’s demeanor after the Conference met. 
One of the chief objects of the Conference was supposed to be to 
restrain him, and prevent him from presenting the Porte with an 
intolerable ultimatum, backed by a threat of instant war. When 
the Conference met, however, and began to tone down its demands, 
so as to see what were the lowest terms on which Turkey would 
settle, he was found to be the most conciliatory and accommodating 
of all the diplomatists present. Second, the growing financial dis- 
tress in Russia, and the accumulating proofs that war, especially if 
protracted, will produce a financial crisis of considerable gravity. 
Third, the surmise that Bismarck has let it creep out that he reall 
wishes Russia to fight, and fight alone, so as to be well crippled 
and put in a condition in which, in case of a fresh complication 
between France and Germany, she will not be in a position to aid 
the former. This notiou has been strengthened by the appearance 
at Constantinople of Dr. Busch, one of the Prince’s contidants, 
with secret instructions for the German representative, which 


\ 


apparentiy caused the latter to exchange a very menacing for a 
very conciliatory attitude towards the Turks. Lastly, the growing 
uncertainty as to the policy of Austria, arisirg out of the increased 
and increasing friendliness of the Maygars for the Turks. Without 
security against an Austrian movement on her flank, an invasion 
of the Danubian provinces by Russia would be dangerous or im- 
possible. Everything considered, however, the probabilities seem 
to us to be that Russia will, in the absence of a positive threat from 
Austria or Germany, strike, and strike vigorously, as soon as the 
roads are open on the Danube—that is to say, within about six 
weeks from the present date. 





The Sultan has taken a very unexpected step in the dismissal 
and banishment of Midhat Pasha, the Vizier, who was the auther 
of the new Turkish constitution and had been making a fine display 
of passion for reform, especially ** within the party.” It is now re- 
presented that the Sultan wished for reforms of the other sort, but 
was steadily opposed by Midhat, who began to take on airs as the 
real hero of,the late crisis from whieh Turkey had emerged so 
honorably. It may never be known whetber his thoughts went 
further than this, because in Turkey treason is one of the most eon- 
venient pretexts for getting rid of too powerful subordinates. Mid- 
hat, however, has been accused of a design to depose the Sultan, has 
been tried, and has only been allowed his life on condition of his 
leaving the country. He has actually been shipped to Italy, and 
Edhem Pasha installed in his place. This change is regarded by 
the corresponderts of the London press at Constantinople as proot 
of the Sultan’s liberality and sincerity; but those who regarded 
Midhat as a genuine reformer are inclined to believe that his re- 
moval is a triumph of the extremists and a death-blow to the con- 
stitution. If it is really to be interpreted as a defiance to the 
Powers, war of course becomes all the more probable. 
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i terest, payable in gold, or in India, at a higher rate, payable in silver 


The returns of the elections for the German Parliament, whiel 
have all come in exeept for sixty-six distriets, in whieh th 
have to be new elections, have revealed one faet, which is startling 
the German politielans a good deal—viz., that the Soci tL vote 
increasing at an alarming rate. In [e7), 123.975 votes we 
for Socialist eandidates; in 174. 351.272: this vear 
there have been nearly 1,000,000.) Tt is true they only ret 
ten members, but this does not quiet the fears of the eorsers ve 
classes as to the possible results of universal sutfragt 
making the Liberals repent a little their recent op on 
Government. Of the 380 members already elected, 105 4 
National Liberals: 95 are Clericals or Ultramon 
mainder is made up of small parties of Tmperialists, Poles, 11 
cressists, Socialists, and Alsatians—this last, of whom thet t 
nine, being divided again into six Autonomists und Uhree Prote 
tists—that is, men who protest against the whole situatio ( 
ning with the annexation. The Ultramontanes have shev 
elections, and will probably show in) Parliament itself, a 
to combine with the Socialists and Poles, and in taet with any bods 
they ean pick up, so ifs to * get even with” the National I 
Bismarck. The crowth of the Socialist trengeth has excites 
more attention because the party is supposed to be in seere 
pathy, if not affiliation, with the Russian Communists, and se 
so far as to suppose that it has had something tedo with the change 
of Bismarck’s attitude on the Turkish quest 
have changed, and that it has made him even desirous of a break 
With Russia and a merciless crusbing of the whole Panslay 
ment. 

The Government of British India tinds itself fuce to fus 


famine in Madras and Bombay whieh will probably cost the Tre 
sury over $30,000,CO0 in measures of relief, besides the falling off 
in taxes. The famine will cover, according to the oficial estimates, 


an area of 1,340,000 square miles, and afieet a population of 


24,000,000. The Government is obliged to atYord relief by means 
of setting on foot publie works, sueh as the construction of canals 
and railroads and ordinary roads, the digging of wells, et 

is caleulated that the number of these dependent on employment 


on these works for eseape from death will by the time the new crop 


comes in in April reach a million in Bombay and nearly tive 
lions in Madras. ‘Tremendous as these tigures are, they do ell 
the whole story, for the distress extends into the dominions of some 


5 } +; : » » Bal os ® , } } **7 " 
of the native prinees, and notably to Mysore, and these rulers 
, ; } +7 Tse +; ” ye 3, . . +, ane t 4 ‘ ¢ 

have neither the inelination nor the means to afford relief. So tha 


volar } ’ + at *<. 1}] +? spri]d ; } 7 foWMs ’ rut } 
under the most tavorable cireumstanees, the loss of life Mus 0 


‘he cause is the old one, by which so many tens of 


very great. 


millions in India have perished already—drought. The exposure 
of the population to these terrible calamitic steadiiy dinminishin g 
under increased means of irrigation and the ey sion of t rauil- 
read, in the absenee of whieh it was impossible to pour sup- 
plies in sufficient quantities into a province in whieh the crops 
had failed. But neither the railroads nor the Goy it measures 








of relief touch the root of the difficulty. whieh is 





. P 27 nnlatinr Inver miilnene ypraty 
crease of the Indian population, under the intluence of security, 


cheap food, and complete improvidence. They multiply close up to 


t 
the means of subsistence, until the Southern provinees literally 
teem with human beings, who need little clothes and live on the 
cheapest grain, and who, though they ean survive the loss of one 
are two failures in succession prepare to 
Without a murmur, but now the 


whole machinery of civilization, including great publie loans, is put 
i The Indian exchequer is ill prepared, too, 
to meet this new burden. The revenue is not elastic; taxati 
cannot be greatly increased; the debt is already heavy ; an eq 
miy maintained by close economy, and the 
ss during the past year owing to the depreciation of silver | 

The question where to make the required new 


i 
l 
been Very great. 
loan is now under debate—whether in London, at a low rate of in- 
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’ ( even i the money was 
t Preasurv and could be drawn out by a jeint resolu- 
Lot] to oted in the regular way, and raised by 
{ f theang dalarmed people of the North for the benetit 
e enemies. In nothing did the Republican managers dis- 


and they dis- 


ea¢ , , » 4 . stlear ov¢ ly 
h contempt tor the popular intelligence 


reat de than in the concoction of this bugaboo. The 
from Southern need or greed lay in the matter of grants 


provements, but to this some of the active Republican 


yy ns could not, for obvious reasons, call attention : with most 6 
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th twas a delicate matter. But this is really the point on which, 
if , the Democratic party will need watehing. The South is poor, 
i ( ! mdy kno ind the restoration of its prose rity is not less 
he to its eontent than to Northern well-being, Thatit ought 

© helped, if possible, seems a natural and easy deduction from the 
mV n lv eve ul now Willing to make, that it 
ought to be treated kindly and made comfortable in the eld Union. 
In loo ut forthe means of helping it the selection of the 
1) nt of war damages would be an act of madness, and one sure 
to eat its own object. The proposal to subsidize seme industrial 
enterp \ n Southern limits, and for the benefit of the 
South pler, easier, and more plausible mode of * buiid- 
| ip her w ® places,” as they say in the political platforms It 
to rekindle the passions of the war, and it is unlikely to 

! it ht the picion or hostility of the average North- 
er! mon any cround. Besides this, and better than this, how- 
eve pre \ hich thousands of trained Northern specu- 
tors know how to carry out, and stand ready to carry out. That 

t Loft these lators sl ki therefore present tl elves to 
Congress at the earliest possible moment, prepared to heal the 
ounds of the antic land-grant railroad, with gua- 
ranteed bonds and all the other machinery with which the Union- 
Pacific scheme made the publie tamiliar, is not surprising. These 
lators have not vet recovered from the reverses of 1873, and 

k mw perfeetly well that there would be no opening at the North 
wiv such designs. They have exhausted the patience and ere- 
(l of the publie in this region, and can show themselves in no | 
heir vietims. ‘To make a renewal of these 

( possible s other arguments than the need of more 
ds, or the duty of the Government to open great lines of | 

vo nication, is necessary, and the needs of the South and the 

ition Vif 

: Mr. J r—who has, we are sorry to say, made himseli 
eon the advocaev of this Texas-and-Paceific seheme—-and 
his Southern followers or tto remember that those at the North who 
tt yexpel the bitter memories of the war from politics, and 
hy ( dl lial readmission of Southern men 
to participatio he work oj vernment, have been very largely 
( dl xr in Southern politicians like Mr. 
I r himselt 7 { (cordon of Georgia, powerful assistance 
] corrupt d. jobbing practices 

into whieh the wat jue ive plunged it; in the reform of 


the civil service and of the tariff, the more. careful and economical 
ion and eutlay of the revenue, and the absolute stoppage of 


of the Government funds and eredit in the 
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This is what reform means, if it 


iid «cf Commercial enterprises. 


meas anything. It is from these things that both North and South 
mive been sulfering during the last ten vears, and it is of these 
t ss we have been hoping that the return of the best Southern 
to public life would help to rid- us. They had many 

It politicians befere the war, but complicity in jobs 


ot one of them. They have suffered bitterly sinee the war 
from the management of their own State affairs by the very class of 
men who are now proposing to lift them out of the sloug 


by the Texas-and-Pacitie job. 


h of despond 
It seems, therefore, almost incredible 
that they should be seen rising up in company with Mr. Tom Seoit 
and his kind to help to fasten the voke of the rings more firmly 
than ever on the neck of the Northern reformers, and postpone in- 
that purification of administration and confinement of 

heen all 
The fatility of the scheme, 
South, is fully as piain as its raseality as regards the 
Of all the things the South needs, and their name is 
mn, better communication with the Pacifie coast is probably 
It does not need the opening up of new terri- 


aetinitely 
the Government to its legitimate duties which we have 
hoping and praying for recently. as re- 
gards the 
Government. 
lean 
What it needs least. 
tory on its western side, because the territory it has already in the 
States lately in rebellion is not over half peopled or one-third 
tilled. 
ever. Its markets are at the North or in Europe, and with the 
North or with Europe it has already abundant means of communi- 
cation—more, in fact, than it can use, for its railroads now in existence 
are but poor property, and its ports are certainly not crowded with 
shipping, so that the Texas-and-Pacifie could do nothing towards 
stimulating Southern industry except by creating a demand for labor 
or by the purchase of supplies. But labor isa 
South. What there is is fully and profitably employed, and there is 
none to spare for railroad-making. The supplies of the new 
except the lumber, will of course be al! bought at the North—the 


There is no outlet for its products towards the west what- 


lready very searce at the 


line too, 
locomotives, cars, tools, machinery, rails, oil—in fact, everything or 
It is Northern manufacturers, and these only, 
went. It would give the 
South absolutely nothing but a new line of communication with 


almost everything. 





who would profit by it as far as “orders ” 


a region to which the Southern people neither wish to go nor send 
their products, and would open up for settlement a region for which 
the South has neither capita nor population to spare; and yet, 
though these facts are patent 
prise, 
men that it contained some sort of boon for the South. 


and on the very surface of the 
the promoters have been able to persuade some Southern 


Its raseality as‘regards the Government is equally plain. The 
excuse Which might have been made for the extension of Govern- 
ment aid to the Union and Central Pacific Railroads is utterly 
wanting here. When these lines were projected their profitable- 
ness Was very problematical. There was no means of estimating 
what the transcontinental traffic might amount to, and the enter- 
prise of making a railroad across the plains seemed very formida- 
ble. All these doubts and difficulties have now passed away. It 
is perfectly easy to caleulate what the California business by any 
given line will be worth, and what it will cost to make the road, 
from the experience of the lines now in operation. Moreover, eapi- 
tal is abundant, and is seeking employment in great masses on 
both sides of the Atlantic. If the Texas-and-Pacifie scheme, there- 
fore, is likely to pay there will be no difficulty in selling its bonds 
without a Government guarantee, and what the present projectors 
desire is a Government guarantee, either because they know their 
road will not pay, or to save themselves trouble, and secure a 
readier market for their bonds; this feature of the plan being 
probably the only one in which they take the least interest. 

Even if we had had no experience of the debauching effects of 
these Government subsidies on the national politics, the practice of 
eranting them opens up an abyss of corruption. There is no end to 
‘* public improvements,” and, in the eyes of jobbers and promoters, 
no bottom to the Treasury ; and if we kelp to make another rail- 
road, there is no reason why we should ever stop—why we should 
not make grants in aid of drainage, mining, manufacturing, and 
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South, 


come, As regards the 


thing than become privy to such schemes. 


SS CATIDOa 


it could not do a worse 


What that region most needs is immigration and eapital, and these 


‘ reformation of the State governments, 
Line 
the expulsion from pu 
the 


unfortunate at 


reduction of taxation, 1 
by thre 


+ | ar and i? \ 
Civili War, ana liv. NO 


could be 


more likely to prevent the material restoration of the country and 


establishment ot peace and sce thin 


more this crisis in Southern history, o1 


to repel eapital and immigration, than the formation ef a Southern 


lobby for raids on the national Treasury, and the conversion of South- 
ern politicians and public men into the confederates of Northern 
There has 


Let us have peace, but with peace purity. 


speculators and gamblers. been enough of this of 


sort 
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Vi 


abomination, 

THE RUSSIAN 
Vf LEROY-BEAULIEU continues in last number of the 
Wh, Revue Deux Mondes his examination of the 
condition of the Russian Empire, which has so important a bearing 


FINANCES. 
the 
des financial 
on the solution of the quarrel with Turkey. The most prominent 
fact in the situation is that from the Crimean War until 1871 there 


was every Vear 


deficit of greater or less amount. In that year an 
equilibrium was reached, and since then there has been asmallsury 
The debt now amounts to about $1,100,000,000, and a consider 


able portion of this has been borrowed partly to reduce the volume 


lus. 


of the paper money with which Russia has been afflicted ever since 
1762, or for more than one hundred years, and partly to supply the 
cimpire with railroads. In facet, all the loans made since 1866 have 
been for the latter The interest on all this 
amounted last year to $21,000,000, and the interest on all the debt 





purpese. account 

heid abroad is payable in gold. 
estimated at 

gets £153,000,000. or 

$7,500,000 goes to the chureh. 

hold ubout *7,000,000, which 


The total of the publie outlay in 
1876 was $99,000,000, Of this the army and navy 
one-half. Of the remainder about 
The Emperor takes for his house- 
dees not include the revenues of the 
enormous private domain of the Imperial family ; but out of it he 
provides for the publie libraries, museums, galleries, and imperial 
theatres. The Minister of the Interior takes $35,600,000; Justice, 
avout $12,500,000; the remainder goes to the Ministrv of Finance. 


close on 


In 1276 only S12 500,600 were devoted to popular education, which 
was not much for a population of 80,000,000. 
In addition to this funded debt of $1,100,000,000, there is, 
floating debt of =675,000,600, including in this the legal- 


how- 
ever, a 
tender notes—or * battie-born” ecurreney, as Logan would eail it 

the $650, 000,000. 
With this paper money the Government has had a long and gallant 


Which amount at about 


present moment to 


struggle. It was first issued in the last century by the Empress 
Anna, and the volume was increased during all the wars and revo- 
When the Emperor Nicholas 
ascended the threne things had reached such a pass that gold, as 
we should say, steed at 300; or, in other words, it took three paper 


roubles to buy one of silver. The 


lutions of the ensuing fifty vears. 


Government egain and again, 
during this long peried, made efforts by “ funding greenbacks,” or 





taking them up with the proeeeds of loans made abroad, to reduce 
this part of its debt to manageable propertions ; but in vain. eh 
war or domestic trouble led to fresh issues. In 1840 gold stood at 
300, and partial repudiation was then determined on. The outstand- 
ing legal tenders were called in, and for every three acd a half eld 


paper roubles a new one was issued, which was supposed to be 
worth par in silver, and the finances seemed to be in a sound con- 
dition, when the Crimean War again threw every thing into confusi 


Of the new paper roubles, 170,000,000 was all that the Gove 


ment had aright to issue under the scheme for the withd 
the old ones; but by the close of the Crimean War, in 1855. th 
were 600,000,000 of these atloat: and in 1857, 735,000,000. Sinee 


then the Government has been steadily and persistently trying to 


reduce their volume, but by the last statement ef the Imperial Bar k 
(December 4, 1876) it appears that the amount of irredeemable 


paper money after all stands just where it stcod twenty vears 


Nation. 





All that the Treasury has to show by wav of basis or ¢ 
this enormous stun is an aeeumulation ef gold and silver 
covernment securities amounting t bout S175.000,.000 
three times du these twenty t] rts} let 
paper to par were alm > ssf In [sant 

paper rouble was only a tew cent R i. 
rection broke out and up it went In| 

roueht down, when the Austro-Pru 

In Is70 the discount Was only twelve ot ( 

French war sent it up, and now comes the | 

the process of recovery again. Lin dt V last ¢\ 

bad been reduced from 735,000,000 reub to GOS 
since then gone back to the old figure. What 

the S175.000,080 of metallie reserve has bee 1 ‘ \\ 
same period to 8135,000,000, Such are the tinaneial r 
and rumors of wars, and Russia is n called on tot 
armaments and possibly a prolonged and bloody s 
and Asia with a total debt, consolidated and tf! 
any, short of S2,000,000,000, and one 3 4 

per money, constantly growing in amount 

(s regards the prospects of the reve 

they are, under existing circumstances, very bright. 1 
place, in the event of war, the Black s¢ Wo 

tations from Russian ports, and, in ( \ 
has been but litde despateh of treig uM eo 
owing to the fear that hostilities might at ans 

out. The gravity of this loss of the Black Sea outh 
plainer by the faet that Russian exports eonsis 
products—grain, hemp, and the like 1 to have to 
them overland to the ports of the B s ’ 
depriving them of a market, even if the 

have been for the last three onths nber 


despatch of troops and munitions of 
} } ‘ ¢ 1 

membered that the ports of the B 

poses, closed in winter. On the top o 
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comes an augmentation of the ta n dl 
in gold after the tirst of January, Is¢7. The object of tl 
crease the Government supply of lie curreney needed 
its Interest payments to lorelyn creditors, b tan ts in 
to arise in the duties of from twenty-tive to thirty pet 
is alre TEAS ean y creat business di remnents It 
Sal result considerable t 1g r the kd h 
which last vear constituted a fifth t ¢ ( ve 
under all the circun nces mea e ol ( doubtf 
Phere is more or less opposition to ng Russian ¢ 
but it shows the eurioush xed cond 1 of Ri 
that a fi cial periodical, the Ba or J 
pended tor three months for ¢ sing it uni | 
of so great a rise in the price of toreig oducts toa] 
so largely dependent on them as the Russ rey 
the necessaries of life, must, of course, be y 
the hardships ct the crisis, even there should be no it 
the internal taxes, and this is not to Lr ped 
A!l these things will help te w how great 1 thre 
of eare and anxietv which is pressing on the Governme! 
Petersburg, and to prove t sincerity of the Emperor 
tions that he does not seek w ( erritorial aggrand 
nr has pro vente een period in the nation 
whe of succoring the Turkish Christians, and, still 
i yw Russian frontier down to the Sea of Marmor 
t ~ ad ~ t ( | R Teun lv ¢ fel 0 
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lay “ran ( the two 
h it. Then, besides this, every 
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adjudication Neither M 
- which fit men for ceremo) 
' in neral not well enoug 
ip,” to eateh the eye and fire th 
\ jualified for their posts from tl 
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f which wer idy known to t] 
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of their loyalty to the Governm 
w transferred the Ce NISSiON ; 
lin public affairs, capable of follow- 
] 1 a lifetime to find nu 
for the magnitude of the ns 
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By the time this letter appear 
decided : but at the stage which 
W already possible to make out 
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Lsomewhat more conservativi 
expressed before assuming the 
mne thoughtfulness, both on Mr. 
who heard what he had held, as to wha 
» the Democrats are better 
| i fight with Messrs, St 
even when assisted by Mr. 
Merrick, and Field ag 
n of counsel 
inal id 
sel who was strongly 
work, Was forces 





. less a person than Mr. Zach. ¢ ndler Besides th 
! ! aire | \ that the ivantage is not with th 
t regards preparation | 1) ve ren | 1 get- 
! ree m =, While the best 1 i ans | | i 
( t t i ~ ting In 
| t he D vil h 
! i ( vi t! bat i il 
rey rine 1 sho i i t { \ | led 
Perl t ( ii s 

< { { 
if they su Lin getting tl Trib id it r favor 
t lit hiefly « to the great sti eth of ihe i j \ 

s tosee how S the law ol the ¢ cr lt va t t tsclf 
=, the whol Ispect ¢ thre rite nek V l Lto 
ments of ** great pith and moment ” turn out to be wholly empty, and 
@ pPUussk nand almost violence with which tl Cause Was opened ivi 
| been dissipated by the appearance on the scene of a little pure 
ne has noticed the great | ha played in the dis i 
f th by the *t governor's certificate.” Shortly after the election 
everythi was represented by the Republicans as turning on this. liere 


thev said, was a United States statute governing the whole matt 
When the Democrats secured the certificate in 
he ay 


t settled it. 


Oregon, however, they began to feel more doubtful of this, and were some- 
hat puzzled to know what ground to take. But when the Florida case 
is reached they seem to have come to the conclusion that it was an 
x least worth trying, and Mr. Kasson, one of the Republican ob- 

sont part of the Llouse, put it forward ina brief speech, in which he 

! ed to rest the ease on this point. Kt the climax of his: i } 

interrupted by Mr. Thurman,who wished to know whether h rri t 
sf ld that if a governor of a State certified to an electoral vote 
by persons constitute nally disqualific i—é?.//., by four members of Con- 

rt r persons disqualified under the 14th Amendment—it would be im 

Poss to go behind the returns. Mr. Kasson is a vi ry g vl :} eaker, one 

few good ones in the House, and his argument had had every appear- 
nee of | eal continuity and coherence ; but this question, asked in the 


usual manner of a judge on the bench putting a case to counsel, 
of it, and gave the death-bvlow to the certificate theory. During the 
of the day it made little or no appearance in the cause, and 


thews vesterday formally abandoned it, and advanced the proceedings a 


stage fu than they had got before by disclaiming any reliance upon, 
or interest in, the ** returns” whatever, except as making a pi i-fueci 


ould the Republicans finally abandon this position, or disclaim 





belief in it, the first positive victory lies with the Demoe con- 
testants ; the Republicans would fall back on the Returning Board, but 
t Democrats would have on their side a solemn adjudication of the State 
J vin their gue warrantfo suit, and an act of their Legislature, which 
they maintain ought to be of higher validity than the mere return of a 
can ward. Without going into technicalities it is evident that the 


Republicans are thus being driven into difficult ground, for the moment 
upon two sets of electors acting on the same d iv, one voting for 


al 
llaves and the 


other for Tilden, and one having behind it a Returning 
Board decision, and the other almost every branch of the State Government— 
the branch supposed to be cognizant of the law, too, having decided on quo 

ito that the Tilden electors were the legal electors of the State and 
the Hayes electors were not—you get very close to the merits, which there is 


little doubt about. Fortunately, in Florida there was no question of inti- 





ion, so that it must be decided on general principles of law. 
To-day Messrs. O'Conor and Evarts finished the argument on the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction and evidence, in speeches which will be long remem- 


hl 


who heard them. Mr. Evarts, owing to the great elaboration 
and involution of his sentences, is always more easily read than heard, and 
the reappearance in his argument, in a new form, of the doctrine of the 


finality of the governor’s certificate, after its formal abandonment by Mr. 


fatthews on Saturday, gave an air of weakness to what he said, and made 
as if there was no settled opinion on the Republican side as to the 
management of their own case. When Mr. O’Conor rose to reply there 


think, a general feeling among the lawyers who were present that 


-on the Republican side had been, all things considered, well put. 


and that what was now needed was not new argument so much as a care- 


weighing of the arguments as they actually stood to determine 
W h side had the best of it Mr. O’Conor uot only undertook 


this. but to do it in a way which could leave no vestige of doubt in 


das to the probable decision of the case. It was a cl ical 


argument, one that would bear comparison with any that we are accustomed 


efer to as models, and one that, at any rate for the moment, carried 
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conviction with it. The positions of the Republican lawyers were fi ( l \ = Paterculus, Mart 0 P { 
fully stated. and then confuted : ther argum nts put into the simplest and greatest number of them a n Eng t 
most vig Eneglis! nd instead of time being wasted on « ifter 1700 
t} . ‘ v t pos which were real rates } ' } \ , 
ed. | i} imagine a better illustration of the cae ; fNX 
between ver and ittle one than the way in ( ! 
lt stion of t jurisdiction of the Tribunal, as cor ‘ | \ | f th ( 
wav in wl the q ion of the jJurisd the two H < | t \ | 
i ) eu L by } rtisans befor li putssa ce of the } { 1} ti el t \ I hy 
Whole argument was a masterplec Of what the decision will be it ol the De Thou l rv, 
course, impossible to form any opinion, but it is equally impossible to dis.) thousand volumes. This rary found Will Ki 
pr the fact that on th openin argument of th last few days tl Soup md Wa tina = 1 ‘ 
Democrats have had altogether the best of it. modest sum of 260.000 francs : but in 
many of the books were bought for Eng 
Car al Mazarin was thet t\ i ly 
FRENCH AMATEURS, few days ago the creat zallery in wl — : 
Paris, January 12, pictures, in the Palais Mazarin, whis Sow 4 \ oo 
\j CLEMENT DE RIS is one of the ** Conservateurs” of our National | well known that a few davs befor is death i “ 
thane Museum at Versailles. lle is a collector of great taste and ha el citi thty along this gallerv and was heard t \ 
published a volume entitled * Les Amateurs d’Autrefois” The word | faudra done quitter tout cela.” We 
anateur has | ardly an exact equivalent in the English language, though we vo through the ** Inventory t} VMeunl :. ef ( AY 
there have been and are still in England great ** amateurs.’ Horace Wal published by the E ish Philobiblion S hos it 
pole was one, and T could name many others in the present time. The ‘tama longing to the Due a’ Aumatle M n had " 
teur.”’as his name shows, is not only a collector, he is essentially a lover, an | the fortane of Frat at his disposal, ana bie \ t 
inteNigent lover of all the fine things that ean be placed in a private hous dear Italv for works of art of all sorts i \ 
statues, pictures, drawings, engravings, enamels, furniture, ete. Some all over Europe, he often made use of the 
of the Roman generals and administrators who lived in Gaul brou vith ters. Durir e Frond s property was 
them works of art, just as in our time the last Grand Dake of T ny | ordered the sa fall his v° but be 1 i Y 
never travelled without the small Madonna of Raphael which is now in Mazarin had become again inote i} 5 
the Pitti palace and which is familiarly known as the Madonna of the for the sale of the magnificen ‘ f ( Cha | 
Grand Duke. The finest antique bronze I know, a small Pallas of | bought for 280,000 sterling tl tery 1) \ 
the time of Phidias, now in the possession of the Due d’Aumale, was besides allt fine works collected for by R \ 
found in a vineyard of the province called the Narbonnaise. Every child | would believe now that im t nvet \ , f 4 | 
in France knows the istory of the Seissons vase, which a soldier disputed | ordey the Enelish Pay ment. t : , 
with King Clovis ; this story shows that even the barbarous Franks were not adorn Kensinet Museum, wet 1 { eM? M 
quite insensible tobeanty. The first kings and chieftains had great coffers collections were left bv him to Leuis NIN : 
which they filled with precious stones, gold and silver ornaments. The first |] \ The catalogue was v 4 
real museums of France, however, were the ‘* treasures” which were formed | jewels the plate, ct many DAY : 1) ( 
in all the great churches and monasteries, and which contained the t f and French se ind 430 statues On \ wold bw M 
princes and princesses. | recently had occasion to admire in our national family : his books bee; 1 nu is Mss in | 
library a part of the tre f our Sainte-( hapelle. Nothing can exceed now the Library of the Inst 
the Gothic beauty of the fine manuscripts presented to the Noval Chapel by M le Mar s,abbe of \ 
Saint Louis ; they are all encased in curious bindings of solid goid or silver, « ] SW Ss annexed t Nut # \ 

: covered with precious stones. Saint Denis, Saint Germain des Prés, S 2 1 t tabout 2.500.000 e: . . M = left 7 
Gervais, Saint Martin at Reims, the cathedrals of Reims, of Chartres. of t Sainte-D s spoken of ther Phe wea can t 
Laon, of Noyon, the church of Vézelay, became real museums at a verv earls n 1644; 155 d already as m as 75.000 eng ners 
date. We can find a trace of the wealth of the princes in the inventories | this l was nearly dou } I" tion was bought bv ¢ 
which were generally made after their death ; and these inventories are now ind I s XIV ud mac \ s eY 
classed among the most valuable documents of history. We possess inven- r the double L with the roval crown ct] 2 re td’E 
tories which go as far back as the twelfth century : those of Clémer f | 234 4 R ¢ this : 

Hungary, the widow of Louis le Hutin : of Charles V. 3; of Jean, Dac d a t de Ris has a long artic the Comtes Verru G70 
erry ; the inventory of the library of Charles VL, made by order of the | 1735 She wus a ladv of the Luvnes family. t ehter e 
Due de Berry. In the fifteenth century we have, among others, the in- | : she rried the ( te de Verrue, a g an of Savoy, I 
ventory of the jewels of the Due de Guyenne, brother of Louis XL. and | went h him tothe Court of Tari: There s became the favorite of 
in 1493 the inventory of the famous Jacques Coeur. I have had occasion | King Victor Amadeus. She was on x 1 vears old when she arrived 
to sp ik of the magnificence of the court of the Dukes of Burg indy 2 Ene This is what Saint-Simon says a it - ; ‘ vat once that ti 

French expeditions in Italy contributed much to increase the love of t] king was enan of her, and feigned not to see it. Thit ame t 
French princes for ancient works of art. Mme. de Bretagne was a ver a point that she warned her mother-in-law and her husband. and begeed 
ardent collector; she had real museums at Blois and at Amboise, Thi them 1 ke her to the « trv. Thev would not do it : she pressed them 

: movement which is known under the general name of the Renaissance gay acain aad oft 1 proposed to make a journev to t haths of Bourbon 

f an extraordinary impetus to the ‘‘amateurs.”) King Francis 1. made a! in order eet awav on pretext of her health.” She was really thrown 4 
museum at Fontainebleau, and all the chateaux of the Loire rivalled each | vn husband into tl rms of Vietor Amadeus. For ten vears she was 
other in beauty s absolut | sthe French fave ever were at Versailles. The 

The book of M. Clément de Ris relates chiefly to modern ti s. | party of sed tot iy h intluet ttempted to poison her, but she hay 
begins with Jean Grolier (who lived between 1479 and 1565), and who may pily took sor ter-poison, which was long afterwards known fami 
be called the king of bibhophiles. Grolier would be hardly remembered, | as **t remedy of Madame de Verrue.” She seems to have been a ver 
tho igh he was ambassador at Rome anda creat financier un ler Charles energet Persay | iw fWo vears ago WU the archives of Turin a cur 
IX., if it were not for the famous bindings which bear his device—* G) im, represet o} lwavs on horseback and hunting, surrounded with 
et amicorum.” M. Leroux de Liney has published ‘ Researches on J a fi ladies, all of French origin. She became tired 
Grolier, on his I and I rv. wh vou may look for f'| makine her escape to Fran Victor Amad 

is details. Grolier was a nd of Aldus Manutius, of Erasmus . recogt ind pensioned then In Paris Mada 
scholiast Among the 250 books of his wl ; 1 wl Verrue sit erself with all the works of art w! had carefully 

i are ail worth their weight in gold, there is not ome French book: vou w collected in Ttalv. She had much esprit, and was very fond of books 


only find the great classics of antiquity—Virgil, Aulus Gellius, ( ti ! Some of her pictures are now at the Louvre, and among them is the beaui 


4 
: 





Collé, the Abbé Voitsenon, Crébitlon 7 
Vevle, the friend of Voltaire, Maurepas Caylu was alse 


f the excellent Madame Geoffrin, at whose house he met Marmontel, 


manufacture 
and who left a great monument of art im the * Atuvre d’ Antoine 





par les soins de M. de Julienne creat folio, which can 
seen now in our publie libraries. Pierre Jean Marictte (1694-1774 
tvpe of the amateur: his knowledge was profound ; | massed 


r fifty vears the most numerous collection of drawings and engravings 


} } ¢ 


I wish space would allow me to speak of him with some 


, as Ww las of the rich fi mierve-eqenervaua Blondel ce ( ny (1695- 
Rare de Boisset (1708-1776), De la Live de Tully (1725-1779). 
st are real ivy s which deserve to be studied The readers ol 
»d’Epinay must remember De la Live de Tully, and will not have 
recable remembrance of him. As an amateur he i lore inte- 
than he Was as a man The fermiers génciauxr, such Lapope 


and others, had all the vices of an aristocracy which wa 


becoming 


l more unworthy of its origin. Something must, however, be for 
those among them who became the patrons of art. Watelet was 

and an engraver, Engraving was the fashion. Madame 
tdour has left her ‘@uvre’; she took lessons of Boucher. The 


M. Clément de Ris, edited with much Zire. will be a valuable ad 


» libraries which are chiefly devoted to the last century. 
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came back untouches 
sent about $6,000 to Louisiana, which apparently did not come 
imtouched, In fact, we do not think it would improve the national 
m to look too narrowly into the operations of the ‘workers’ of 


readers of the Netivn in this part of the country are inclined to 
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accuracy of the foregoing statement med 


ommittee 
‘credit ” of $8,000 was iclegraphed 


ewspaper reports of the testimony taken by the Senate ( 


es and Elections that a 


York to Ladd & Bush. Salem, Oregon, on December 6, and that 
y another “credit” of $7,800 was telegraphed from New 
san Francisco for the benefit of the same firm (Ladd & Bush). 
vy information” that any part of this money was returned ? 
eck « n by Martin & Runyon, at the suggestion of Mr, Jor- 
i tl ! rd National Bank of New York, was 1 irned, bul 
\ ( ! nother shape P 
IMORE, } S 
e not; o we have no intormation that the 
sed, or j ~ how. The matter is, however, of small 


ibt the Democrats were quite capable 


anee Wi hive noe «¢ 


ny either credit or money for illegitimate purposes, and have 
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soulcd it, if net in Oregen, in ether places; but claims of superior 
moral on the pa f the Republicans become, after all that has 
ocecrred, more and mere nauseatine.— Ep. NATION. | 
THE MEXICANS IN ¢ RES 
fo rng £prror or Tre Nat 
Stn: There can be no doubt that the course of the American people in 
ling and adopting a method of settlement for the dificulties presented 


by the Presidential] question is the most honorable page that has ever been 


written in their history There are few peoples but what can fight and 


t bravely, but fighting indicates no capacity for self-government. The 
proof which our people have recently given of calm good sense, patience, 
and wisdom under enormous difficulties is mest admirable. These quali- 

shave enabled them to reach a method of adjustmet t which satisfies 
both political parties. When we see a strong partisan Democrat and edi- 
tor (Mr. A. K. McClure) write t Dem- 
ocrats are perfectly satistied to leave the decision of this question to a Re- 
publican tribunal (the > that 
+} 


hey have no fears of partiality, and are prepared beforehand to accept an 


» his paper from Washington that tre 


majority of the judges being Republicans 
adverse decision, should it come, without murmuring, we feel that we have 
testimony that as a people we are really capable of self government. The 
proof is before us in every day’s events. 

But what, then, shall we say of those men who used their positions in 
Congress to do their utmost to prevent the adoption of this settlement ? 
who returned the confidence and preferment accorded by their constituents 
by persistent efforts to prolong and intensify our difficulties, and, as far as 
lay in their power, to prevent any just and fair settlement ? 


I suppose no one now doubts that the fixed intention of Cameron, 


Blaine, Morton, Sherman, and their followers was to count in their candi- 
cost of 


This is the true Mexican spirit ; these men are Mexicans at 


date and seize by force the Presidency, and to do this even at th. 
civil war. 
heart, and they should be known as the ** Mexicans in Congress.” 
A ReErusiican. 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 1. 


THE CATALOGUER'S WORK. 
To tne Eprror or THE NATION : 
Sir: Dr. Hagen thinks that we ought to abandon entirely the practice of 


making *‘subject and reference ” catalogues, as expensive and useless, and 


eonfine ourselves to the ‘alphabetical “kind. There is, by the way, some 


confusion of language here. Subject-catalogues may be—indeed, in this 


country most of them are—alphabetical. But it is plain from the general 
What is in- 


tended by ‘reference ”-eatalogues is not so clear, but perhaps it is the 


course of the argument that author-catalogues are meant. 


catalogue of the reference portion of the library as distinguished from that 
of the books which are in constant circulation. The considerations ad- 
duced in support of this opinion are not without weight ; but (1) the expense 
is over-estimated, (2) the object of a catalogue is imperfectly stated, and (3) 
the useclessness of a subject-catalogue is simply assumed, 

Dr. Hagen says : 
is made to cost twice as much as the library itself, every ene will admit 
Is it certain that it would be inexpedient to 


First, as to the expense. ‘*If a library’s catalogue 
that something is amiss.” 
spend twice as much on the catalegue as on the library, if the library was 
to become three times as useful in consequence ? People talk of this ex- 
pense as if it were a dead loss, as they might well do of the 
. A 


adornment lavished upon scme of our libraries. 
book’s binding costs on the average at least a third as much as 


architectural 
the book itself, yet we do not leave our Locks in sheets; a beok’s 
storage costs two thirds as much as the beck, yet there never seems 
to be much difficulty in getting money appropriated cr given for a library 
building. The catalogue alcne gets no legacies and very grudging appropria- 
tions. So much more are men impressed by the material than by the in- 
tellectual Dr 
only thinks that half of it—the best haif in many person’s opinion-—is mere 
surplusage, and that the expenditure for the whole is extravagant. The state- 
ment just quoted does not agree well with the previous assertion that 


Hxegen, however, is not indifferent to the catalogue ; he 


catalogues prepared in the present style ** will cost Boston and Cambridge 
about a million of dollars,” and Loth estimates are too large. The three 
creat libraries in and near Boston have cost nearly a million and a half. 
Three millions for cataloguing in one neighborhood would indeed bea some- 
what alarming amount. But there is noe danger of any such a call for 
noney, at least in the present generation. i is not eesy to ascertain the cost 
of this kind of work, because the persons e:nploved in it have so often many 
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duties : but an exceedingly liberal estimate of the cost of cataloguing — the list of works on the history of the United Stat n Dr. A 
the essions of cone of our large libraries makes it less than forty cents a | Mr. Fiske’s catalogue is a ! ete | \ f 
volume There are not 600,000 volumes in the three libraries : so that the be a bibliography at all, but a list of t} 
ied three millions, otherwise one million, is reduced to abeut on It fulfils that purpose ! \ . 
fa million, and fully one-third of this is for the autho: { eur f t does 1 fulfil some ot Urprose ers Nev } 

V 1 Dr. Hagen says: ** This simple aim of recording the ks and | and which. indeed, they were bour y 
! ing them accessible has been accomplished everywhere al mypara bevond their provinces 
tively sinall expense by alphabetical catalogues.’ Phe objections to giving up sul S 

if the costliness of the catalogue is overstated, the account is balanced | tuting bibliogr: phies are t 0 eX 
by understating its usefulness, ‘* The object of the catalogue is to determine | second. the incompleteness such byl \ 
whicther a given book is in the library, and where it is.” That is. indeed, fact that bibliographies ** Legin to | | \ 

e object, and a very important one: but there are several others. The lished “: and fourth, tl venit ! 

ct is quite as much to determine what books the library bas on a given | brought down to date One | . 

ut ject as whether it has a given book. Leaving the desultory readers out | are « ne’s subject and the ! t ‘ 
of the question, half the peeple who go to libraries have no guther or book | ther these are in the libreryv. Int ry Wel 

their minds ; they have a question to leck up, and the library is useless | one in ten, so that the et re? ed elev , 
to them unless they can find out in some way who has written upon that | getting his book as if he had 4 \ ‘ i i 
question, Dr, Hagen is, no doubt, fully acquainted with the literature of | there a list ef works every one of which dees | \ ’ 
the subjects in which he is interested; indeed, he is the author of an | be found at once by the shelf-mark there given. Dr. 1 ‘ \ 
admirable bil liography of entomology (Leipzig, 1862-63). When he goes have this lo« kine-up done bv attendants— tl . \ 
to a library he knows exactly what he wants, does not need to be told who vear for attendants, who will only give in { : 
have written upon the particular point he is investigating, nor when they | that vear, more money than it will eost to put the sa { toa 
wrote, nor how they treat the subject : and probably, being on the watch | permanent form where it will be of use as 
for additions to his work with a view to the long-desired supplement, does To assist these who come t brary \ \ 
not need to have his attention called to the latest novelties But most needs is the librarian’s highest work : and } ‘ 
peo} ie—even of those who use a college library—are hot so at omplishe d, good catalogue, That elaborate and costiv * tox v \ 
and a vast majority of those who frequent a city or town library know | a memorandum made, rudely enongh no doubt, by t braria ssist 
nothing whatever of the literature of the questions on which they seek | his memory ; as the number of his books incr 1 | 
information. Even professors find it no easy task to notice all | not remember the places of all Little bv little. as ex ‘ 
the books that appear in their own line of study, to remember | fects in the incompletely made lists and cons 
them all, and to have the authors’ names at their tongues’ end, as | as new questions occurred, invention suggested 
he must do who consults a library provided only with an author- | those defects, till we have the {1 rules of the British Museum and the 295 


catalogue. Moreover, scholars often want to look up some matter | rules of the * Special Report.” No doubt  s 
outside of their habitual course of study; with merely an = author- | made, but it will not be by mixing up all the Smiths o neses il n- 
catalogue they are entirely adrift, unless there happens to be a bibliogra- | diserin ted heap. ot by - : ] neoan al VI i \ 


Hina 


phy of the subject, and from that they can get no assistance unless | who wants all its author's productions shall not find tI , 


| 7 ; 
some of the books mentioned in it happen to be in the library. The | name. Of the three economies suggested v Dr. Hagen tw 
bibliography does not help them in the least in regard to those books which | would result in the loss of more time thant y would say 

it has failed to include (and every such work is incomplete), nor for those | already practised at most libraries 

which have been published since it appeared. It may even happen that | Mhe subject catalogue grew uy : vay, 
not a single book mentioned in the bibliography is in the library, and in | randum. ‘That, too, was made mer vile the need 

that case, of course, the bibliography would give no clue to those which the strongly, as its usefulness has always beet It stly. 1 P 

library does contain. The objection which Dr. Hagen urges against a | than men and women intelligent and red 2 . ( 


printed catalogue, that ‘‘it begins to be imperfect before it is finished,” [| and it does net die or get rried as men and \ .doy it is ney tired 





applies with double force to the bibliography. The latter has no resource | and forgetful : it requires vacations, and is never sick, 1] 
against the difficuity except a supplement, and, until that appears, the | all this is the fact that these male and fet atte nts, how { 
enquirer is left in utter ignorance of the latest publications. Now, suppte- | they may be. find that when resort is ma to t by readers \ 
ments.of this sort are apt to be issued at sufficiently wide intervals. ‘Tl utely need its assistance: el { “y 
library catalogue has no sach difficulty. Although this objection to print either to themselves or to the quest ers ; 
ing—that a printed catalogue is of no use because it does not ntaim the I will notice bri thy Sor ther objections l" . 
latest books—is often made with a certain air of triumph, as if it settled | diMieulty in lighting « wers than book ( 

é the question, yet in the practical working of the Lil y it has hardly any | Harvard College Libran e nearly { V , 

4 weizht at all. As soon as the catalogue is printed—indeed, while it isin | shelves blocking up the windows, th rawers have their e of ie 
the press—every book that is too late to be inserted can be put on the card | general gleom : but all that will 1 ver when thr \ s fil d. If 


supplement, not, as in the case of the bibliography, a year, or fourteen | the cards are taken out and misplaced, it is only necess: ' lopt Prof 
vears (Hagen’s ‘ Bibliotheca Entomologica’), or twenty-four years (Poole’s | Robinson's plan, success! practised at R ter, and ru smnali rod 
‘Index to Periodical Literature’) after the original work, but in the very | through a large hole in the lower left-hand corner, Again, the bulk of 


im 4 i ‘ A ~ ‘ ail ‘ a 
; week, on the very day on which itis bought. Therefore, at the library the stu- | card-catalogue is not an insuperable objection The British Museum eata- 
§ dent can always find a complete list of the books it has on his subject. It | logue of authors over mes 3.4 inches for ever i Kain 
i is true that he has to look in two places to be sure that he has found all | Ree., Jan., IST4. p. 42): the Harvard Coleg talogue of authors and 
3 the works of a given author, or on a given topic, but it is better to look in | subjects needs 5.16 inch er a thousand + mes. bub in the latte a 
4 ‘ 


two catalogues and find what one wants than to look in one bibliography | the perpendicular height is about one-third grea The truth probably 





and not find it. A single supplement is not a great inconvenience ; it is | is that card and pasted-slip catalogues take up about the same amount ef 
only when they become numerous that they become unbearabl roome The « plete : the present Harvard College Library if 
The argument under the second head is remarkably defective : finished ¢ tobe put imi r of its fifty alcoves, with room for books 
‘* Every one who has had any experience in [bibliograp! vork : Siebel renee 
. - ‘ . J . - ‘ } € >} { a } aes 
knows that, to give it any real value, he must consult not one library alone, - sa all , pe Sn = Phis is lew Hat Guile ! 
nor even the libraries of one country, but that his ma must | pelling tl rary : f the | ! 
lected from many libraries throughout different coun \ iple Dr. Haven refers { to European libraries as st 
3 bibliographical work even on the history of the United States ld 1 ; : ; 
’ » . ° > * . . Hite , t < t at es ant ¢ printings : t 1} vy oy apadly 
F prepared from the libraries of this country alone. If, then, a tt i S 
L ; . } . : ; ah ’ Dahil oo ' oat . j 
worker cannot make a subject-catalogue of any value in the limits of Public Libraries of any size in J na, 





library, it is evident that such a work now undertaken in many libraries in | Birmingham, Liverpool, have printed subject catalogues 
this country is a simple waste of money. | on the **dietionary” plan; many of the French provincial librari 


Was there ever a more complete non seguttur’ No one supposes U 


have printed or are printing classified cat 





alogues: the Liiliothéque 
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N { to be tl lat t librarv ir 
t! ul L nh an exceedingly ¢ SY 
\ } ! | d hefore lone to a « 
\ t ta A ! 
j mpiet ~! t 
Vriter the slips f ! 
j extra ex << ad it w i \ 
| number f binders wl ree ¢ | \ iin 
pastin nd repastiz the ps in the two 
f ‘ il And het t may | lh to 
‘ Hand-book of the British Museun ! 
HSiVe mal of British ski ne 
It il ecide hastily that anv work is deficient in the Mu 
| nh ois come even after a// the oflicinl cata- 
] es have be ‘ he the superintendent of the reading-room should 


bi ! ted.” ** Phe first thing a new reader should understand, should, in 


fact. « y sit vn de study the plan or arrangement of the 
{ ert WW ree o far as to say that until the reader is an 
i , t sistant neonvenienees delays, and disap point- 
ment neEcessa eof constant occurrence,” 

ar neaking, remember, of an author-catalogue We mav go so fat 

t \ iit tudent who wouid require ten minutes to understand 
the | f thy t! atalogue at Cambridge would be unworthy of thy 
°% , 
TIM ’ 

{nother | { Dr. Hagen’s is well made. Libraries are certainly 
wasti! nev in independent action. Mr. Jewett felt this vears ago, and 
proposed a general catalogue of all the libraries in the country prepared on 
Ly} \ tl t, would ensure much better work than was usually 
obt ad, ui much smaller cost. But the times were not ripe t r the en- 
terprise, | ic promoter of the Library Conference, and founder 
of / / hi been impressed with the same feeling of the 
nec vy of union, and has undertaken to bring it about. And now the 
time is rij ‘To take the place of the partial indexing of periodical litera- 
ture it nat re of plac t considerable expense, we are to have a 


ndex prepared by combined labor, The index to current periodi- 


ei \ I V \ scheme for co operative cataloguing is under weigh. 
Many ce have to be settled | ! ecinning can be made, and it may 
he me time before anvthing is actually done, but it is better that there 
should be 1 work t nado 


CHARLES A. CUTTER, 


Philadelphia, announce that they have 


pur ed the st type plates and copyright of the entire series of 
Worcester’s Dictionames (seven in number), end will hereafter publish 
them. If, now, they will introduce the Worcesterian spelling into their 


own publications, they will make this transfer of real significance as a flank 
operation against Webster. Finally, if they will reprint a cheap edition of 
Sir Edm | Hlead’s ‘Shall and Will,’ and emplov New England proof 


rence to carry out its precepts in all their publications, they will doubly 
efactors.——The Philadelphia Book-trade Associa- 
Il introduced by Prof. Seelye, which removes th 


periodicals, maps, engravings, ete., imported after 


April 1. Their spokesman at a recent meeting protested that ‘*no one 


irt of nufacture should be selected to be destroyed while other arti 
cles tected.” This principie, or its equivalent—that no one article 
of manufac hould be protected if other articles are thereby destroyed 

has not heretofore had much recogrition from Pennsylvania protection- 
ist I. PL Dutton & Co. have in press a * History of France for the Use 


of Children,’ adapted from the French by Emma Marshall.—Dr. Russell's 
Tour of the Prince of Wales in India’ will be pulgished 


in this ntrv by Lovell, Adam, Wesson & Co., New York.——The Pub- 


i hi for January 27 contains summary advertisements by the 
leading houses of their publications during the past year, together with an 
index ' | | forming a record of especial value to the trade. 


Wi est that hi dd this to its ** prize questions ” : Judged by 


these summaries, Which house deserves to rank first for the average quality 
of its | tions 7 The important article in the Megazine of Ameri 

Hist Mr. fh. PL De Lancey’s aecount of the capture of 
Fort Washington on the 16th of November, 1776, The main points are : the 
imperfect const n of the fort, which was “simply a large, open earth- 
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ation. 


work: the want of power in Washington to overrule his council when 
they had decided to hold the position ; 
of the defenses by William Demont, 


the proved betrayal of the condition 


adjutant of Magaw’s Philadelphia 


battalion : the confidence of both Washington and Greene in the strength 
M ven when the attack was imminent.—Eullctin No. 40 of 
the Boston Publie Library continues its check-list American local his- 





rv as fat Danves Literature of 1777 "—i. «., 


works bearing on American occurrences in that year. 


gives the * references to 


t from Beaumarchais’s 
ency to Valley Forge ; and continues its bibliographical ‘+ TListory of 
Mental Philosophy.”——A second edition of the Catalogue of the Publica- 
tions of the U. S. Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories has 
Capt. Henry W. 


Howgate, USA, has printed a memorial to Congress on ** Polar Coloniza- 
. ; 


just appeared, being revised to December 31, 1876 


tion and Exploration,” in which he urges his now well-known plan of hold- 
ing ‘“*the point which Hall attained as a permanent post for a_ series of 
years, from whence to make further advances.”” The sum usked of Con- 


cress is 800,000, 


-Seribner’s for February contains few noticeable articles, ‘+ Trout- 


fishing in the Rangeley Lakes” furnishesa subje.t to Mr. Edward Seymour, 
who gives a publicity tothe reputation of that favorite fishing-ground which 
He takes 


for the text of his paper a drawing of a *‘ speckled brook trout,” weighing 


will no doubt cause many an old fisherman a pang of regret. 
eight and a half pounds when taken, June 5, 1869, and of which he says 
that it is **by no means the largest which has been captured in the 
Rangeley Lakes,” but is ‘tone of thousands of this species, ranging from 
half a pound to ten pounds.” A ‘Winter on the Nile,” by General 
McClellan, goes over old ground in a somewhat old way : and perhaps we 
cannot give a better idea of the general effect of this number of the maga 
zine than by saying that the instalment of ‘ Nicholas Minturn,” by Dr. 
Holland. appears to be its piéce de résistance. Readers who were pained by 
the horrors of the shipwreck in the last number, and the shocking revela- 
tions of the depravity of the character of one of Dr. Holland’s * awful ex- 
amples” to which it gave cccasion, will be relieved by the sunshine with 
which the present number opens. Critics may say that when a young man, 
more or less in love with a young woman, saves her life at sea, and after 
inany weary days of separation goes down ‘* with a throbbing heart ” to 
in, and they take each other’s hands without a wor 
before cither of them speaks, few people would expect her first remark to 


her cal 1, and it is long 


‘Tam very glad for you. You have done a great deal 


he as altruistie as 
of good ” ; or her second to be : “I am not going to teil you of my grati- 
That is of small account ; but 1 am grateful that 
I thought [ would like 


These critics, however, only show the depravity of their 
\ I 7 


tude for my own safety. 
you have helped to save my faith in human nature. 
to tell you that.” 
own natures by their want of appreciation for the lofty tone of Dr. Hol- 
land’s fiction. We have great confidence in the ultimate happy ending of 
the story. and prophesy that the wicked Benson will meet with his deserts 
at Dr. Holland’s hands, and that his knowledge of the working of nature's 
eternal laws will be justified in the end by the complete triumph of the 
amiable ninny and the high-minded prig, who, in his pages, as in real life, 
invariably succeed in the long run. 

—Mr. Richard Grant White's papers on ** Reading Shakespeare,” which 
are concluded in the current number of the Galary, contain many sug- 
gestions of value to the student, but we are surprised to find him saying of 
‘* Troilus and Cressida” : 


‘* There seems to be a slur cast upon this play ; the reason of which is 
its very undramatie character, and the consequent non-appearance of its 
name in theatrical records. No one has heard of any actor's or actress's 
appearance, even in the last century, as one of the personages in ‘ Troilus 
and Cressida.’ Its name has not been upon the play-bills for generations, 
although even ‘ Love’s Labor's Lost’ has once in a while been performed. 
Hence it is almost unknown, except to the thorough Shakespearian readers, 
who are very few; fewer now, In proportion to the largely-increased, 
leisurely, and instructed classes, than they were two hundred years ago, 
much to the shame of our vaunted popular education and diffusion of 
knowledge. And yet this neglected drama is one of its author's great 
works : in one respect his greatest. ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ is Shake- 
speare’s wisest play in the way of worldly wisdom. It is filled chokeful 
yf sententious, and in most cases slightly satirical revelations of human 
nature, uttered with a felicity of phrase and an impressiveness of metaphor 
that make each one seem like a beam of light shot into the recesses of man’s 


But the lines which Mr. White cites in pre of of this strike usas hardly } iT- 
ingout what hesaysof them, and we should rather select them to prove that 





the play was not rich in ** beams of light shot into the recesses of man’s 
The common use of the most often-quoted line, too, to which he 
refers—‘* One touch of nature makes the whole world kin ”—seems to us to 
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indicate the strong common-sense of the whole world quite as much as the 
success of Shakspere with language in this particular play Mr. Whit 
nomts oul thiut while, in common use. it is 

‘One touch of vafvre makes th lou co 
it is used by Shakspere in a satirical or cynical sense : “There is one pi 
on which all men are alike, one touch of human nature which shows 1 
kindred of all mankind—that they slight familiar merit, and prefer trivial 


nove Ity,” and so the line can only be read : 

‘One touch of nature makes the i/o! rd | 
The surrounding text proves conclusively enough that this is the true read- 
ing, but the line apart from the context can be read the other way, and we 
are inclined to think that the reason it is generally read the other way is 
that it is simple and natural to take it so, and not, as Mr. White seems to 
suppose, because of a sickly sentimentality which makes us wish to prove 


the brotherhood of mankind with it. Indeed, we should have supposed 





that its common use was by no means limited by the sentimental possibili- 
ties of the meaning, but was at pleasure sentimental, satirical, evnical, 
or ¢ olorle SS. as the cause might be, the **one touch as being treate d as equiva 


lent to ‘‘any touch,” and nature not being used necessarily in a good sense 


or in asense having any moral attributes. sut we may very likely be 
mistaken as to this 

-The following medical works which appeared in the past year seem 
worthy of mention : Heinrich Frey's ‘Compendium of Histology’ (G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons) is a brief and attractive account, in twenty-four lectures, 
of the structure of the tissues of the body, and, while intended for students, 


is not unsuitable for general readers. The translition, by Dr. George R. | 


Cutter, is fair without being elegant. 


In Dr. Thomas Dwight’s * Anatomy 
of the Head’? (Hurd & Houghton) we have six lithographic plates represent- 
ing frozen sections of the head. They are well done, and are important 


as being among the very first produced in this country. The book is 

notable, further, for presenting a very readable summary of the subject, 

which is remarkably brief for a monograph, and yet does not appear to | 
have neglected anything. Dr. David Ferrier’s ‘Functions of the Brain’ 
(Putnams) will take its place in the history of physiology as containing 
some very precious original contributions to the doctrine of the functions 
of the brain. Besides a rather brief statement of what is already known in | 
general, it affords a full account of the author's special researches in the | 
production of muscular activity by a stimulus (electricity) applied directly 

to the surface of the brain, until lately held to be inexcitable. The 

‘Studies, chiefly Clinical, in the Non-emetic Use of Ipecacuanha,’ by | 
Surgeon a. A. Woodhull, U.S.A. (Lippincott), shows the serious value of | 
the work done by our army medical service. The thesis maintained, and 
extremely well illustrated both by cempiled and original matter, is that 


ipecac, commonly spoken of as a depressant and emetic, is applicable in | 


many diseases where stimulus (of the nerves or of some special department 
of the nervous system) is desirable ; also, that its remedial virtues in these 
cases are by no means dependent on the production of nausea or vomiting. 
Dysentery and malarial fever the author lays most stress upon as having 
been observed by himself. 

—The death of Francois Buloz is a literary event of no little importance 
to the French. He was the founder of the Revue des Deux Mondes, and 
all his faith, persistence, tact, and incessant devotion were needed to keep 


it alive after it was first called into being in 1851. It is only from 1848 that 
the Revue dates its pecuniary prosperity. Its literary success has been mar- 
vellous, and the English have found it hard to explain why a fortnightly of 
similar scope and standing should not have arisen among themselves. Seve- 
ral causes may be assigned for this : the fact of the pre-existence of the quar. | 
terly ; the fact of there being two literary centres—London and ** the gray 
metropolis of the North” ; the greater liberty of the press and of speech (pro- 
ducing, the one, several quarterlies and numberless monthlies, and the other, 
a diversion from literature to political life) ; the custom of anonymous jour- 
nalism ; the absence of an Academy to which admission might be gained by 
the distinction of having written for the Review, ete., ete. 
his rival, the Reruve de Paris, and annexed its staff of contributors to his 


Buloz al sorbed 


own, and the commotions of the times only served to confirm his hold on the 
best literary talent of France. 
was little less than autocratic ; he treated all comers alike, with the rude- 
ness of a monopolist and almost of a parvenu. He was, in fact, of very 
humble origin, the son of a Savoyard peasant, and a protegé of M. Naville 
(father of M. Ernest Naville, of Geneva), who i 

sent him to Paris, where he became a journeyman printer. We cannot go 
into further details concerning his career. 
should read the very bitter and insulting notice of Buloz by Edmond 


His sway over his neutral Swiss territory 


gave him his education and 


Those who are interested in it 


ation. So 


About in the 


notice by G. Monod in the Acids of the san te. W 

from quoting what each has to say neert thy Tect 0} French 
il 1 it { B = YTevisiot whe 

\b 


~Not only did he make it a pr 





work of a writer, but he took a dierce pleastu 
it by omissions and corrections often foolis Nev 
place mind wage more cruel war against an author's wihits \ 
temporary of the stiffest and most pond sof 1) f 
upon their model a sort of uniform pattern to wt ‘ 
not, every writer must adapt his article. Bring a new idea, 
view, a freshly-hatched discovery : you were not pr | 
the Rerve unless vou started off witha long nonsens yt 
with platituck s that often had no sort of nection with t \\ 1" 
vou came to the actual matter in hand, vou were { it 
periods, wavy and vague, te avoid the right) word, 
phrases, and to conclude with one of those cloud . “ 
reader gets bewildered, loses himself, and goes t s 
original writers, after vain efforts, bave jumped t : 
Proerustean bed. J. J. Weiss, for example. and Pr st | < 
months in cobbling unhappy articles with w Bu “ . i 
and which he ended by returning to them w um arly ma i 1 bad 
mpliment for their sole payment.” 
More calmly, Monod, who allows that, °° wW { sty iow 
literary culture, he had a very acute perception ; his criticisms 
always Just, his corrections happy, his selections w 
** Buloz has done harm to many of those wl 
to give themselves up too unreservedly to his don \ ! who, whe 
ther from necessity or weakness, have accepted thre v\ sw 
he bound them. The uniformity of stvle and com) 
the Rerve des Deux Mondes has left its mark } 
has been hurtful to originality, to ve . to freedor { ht | 
has been a power like the French Academy, and lik 
well as good, It has accustomed authors and t} 
on some often factitious ordinance, on g i \ ’ 
unmeaning or untrue; to be afraid of all that sa s 
that requires labor, an intellectual effort : task i 
frivolity ; it was, perhaps, too fearful of far . \ 
Was its special note.” 
The distinguished Icelandie skalds, Matthias Joc) nd S 
grimur Thorsteinsson, are publishing in Reykjavik, | 
modern Teelandie poems, in two large volumes. The first \ 
contain all poems translated from other languages into Teelandie: the s d 
will contain only original Icelandic poetry. TI \ ! \ 
complete eyelopedia of original and translated Icelandic poetry. 
be the first work of the kind in the ig | cv ‘ 
well done, and will be heartily weleomed bv all vers of | ul as a 
suitable companion to the already existing collections of Old > 
The publication of this work is no small undertaking, when we 
that all Icelanders are poor, and that the whole population of the country is 
not more than about 70,000, counting men, w ! 1 iren | 
hoped that there will be a demand for the work, when published, in G 
many, England, America, and other countries, as well as in Norway, Swe- 


den, and Denmark. 


—Mr. Henry B. Joyner, CLE.. FLR.GOS., the director of the Meteoro- 





logical Department at Tokio, a gentleman who has already done much and 
wishes to do much more for the advancement of the science to which he has 
devoted himself, has just published a small non-official pamphlet on ** the 
progress and ultimate results of meteorology, especi nsidered in ref 
rence to Japan.” In this work he proposes a scheme of orga 

able to the wants of the country, and strictly in a with the rese- 
lutions of the Vienna Congress, where a practical and iprehes 
plan of meteorological stations, methods of and times for taking observ: - 
tions nstruments to be emp! ve 1, and reports to be furt shed, wus laid 


down, and has since been followed with admirable results both in the 
United States and in Europe. In order to indicate the utility to Japan of 
a department established upon that plan, and the excellent opportunity 
hat country has to contribute equally with others to the further develop 
ment of one of the most useful of sciences, he says, reasonably enough : 
‘There are certain particular features connected with this s lence which 
would seem especially to urge the importance of the fulfilment of this duty 
upon a country like Japan, which is just entering on the international 
rivalry of progress with the other great nations of the world. For this is 
not an old science, in whieh the field open for the labors and the reward 
of discoverers has already been contracted to its narrowest limits ; but it i 
comparatively a new one, into the investigation of which all who enter do 
so with equal advantages.” And, indeed, the Government of the Mikado 


will do better in fostering and improving the means at the disposal of Mi 








The 


J . lepa than building costly and useless ironelads. 
| i ane ere ne stately but fearfully expensive 


nt otlice 5 qu 


te out of proportion to thy 


j n ! ! urces or the actual needs of the country 
f 4 
batil ; | bin L458, 1 
l 7 en ' 
! ! Mia (% a uy it 
\ f Rea ’ 1 ] ; fin th | 
1 \ i ry nt veal i brief 
entitled °¢ I » Podiebrads Wahl, Krenung und Aner- 
ki ( ! the chan noof Bo! ian nationality and of 
the HH } n i favor haracter v he great Bohemian histo- 
ris a k but the (re man Writers rer. him as selfish, ambitious, 
and unse? s. llowever this may be, | certainly one of the 
tblest 1 f | n ind if | reign had not been consumed by in 
‘ f Wi © Pope, he bid fair to taxe the leading place in Ger 
! i rs It t dificult for Dr. Bachmann to show, on several 
grounds, that his election was strietly illegal : it appears to have been the 


work especially of the lower nobility, in which the strength of the Hussite 


movement lay, while the higher nobility was Catholic, and never willingly 
weepted the rule of the new king. In the con empo ar; election of Mat- 
th n Hungary the religious element did not come in; it was partly a 
personal triumph—Matthias wi on of the distinguished hero John Ilun- 
vacdy id partly a triumph of the nobility over the principle of hereditary 
rovail 
LORD SHELBURNE.* 
“PILE fact is, that throughout Jife L have stood aloof from parties. It 
nstitutes my pride and my principle to belong to no faction, but 
to approve every measure on its own ground, free from all connection, 
fn these words Lord Shelburne offers his own apology for his tortuous 
po eareer, and this defence is in substance edopted by his biographer. 
Lord Shelburne was, on this view, the Aer ae cou prisof Engiish polities. 
He was too good, too enlightened for his generation. ‘Thev called him ** the 
Ji t,” they nicknamed him Milayreda. They caricatured and distrusted 
him iply because his ways were not like their ways; because he would not 
how down and worship the spirit ef faction: because, in short, to use the 
“ att ited to Bentham, with which Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice con- 
cludes his at tor’s life, the first Loid Lansdowne, was ** a minister who 
did not fear the people.” Now, it may be granted that, as we have pointed 
out in former reviews,+ Lord Shelburne was free from the prejudices of his 
age, and suffered in the estimation of contemporaries through being cursed 
or blessed with a turn of mind better suited for the nineteenth than for the 
eighteenth century. Such talents as he had were, in fact, far better adapted 
to adorn the president of a congress forthe promotion of social science than 


of a Prime Minister of George the Third. It must 


Was the patron and friend of men whose name de 


to increase the credit 
l that he 
sto live far longer than hiscwn.  Posterity looks with a lenient eve on 
th the 


But when the singularity of Lord 


the faults of the nobleman who appreciated PriesUey, and brought fe 


if Bentham from obscurity 


renius and his services to the world as a patron of letters are 


re 


taken inte account, the question still remains whether it is possible to be- 
lieve that contemporary opinion was utterly deceived, and that a man dis- 
‘usted beyond any statesman of his time, was the victim of his virtues and 
‘IL a sacrifice to the spirit of partisanship which he refused to propitiate. 
Phat 


enquiry in the affirmative is obvious ; that the biographer has done his best 


Lord Mdmond: Fitzmaurice means his readers to answer such an 


to put his ancestor’s character in a favorable light, and that to a certain 


extent he has sueceeded, is also undeniable ; but after a careful perusal of 
the whole ** case” for Lord Shelburne (for the life is nothing else than an 


elaborate plea for reversal of the judgment which has been formed as to his 


. We are not inclined to hold that the verdict passed against him 
This is a matter on which it is worth while to 
Modern hist literature is vitiated 
ng both writers and readers, for the maintenance of 


was substantially erroneous. 


speak out with some -plainness. orical 


Infect) 


by the passion 


paradoxes, and, above all, of that kind of paradox which consists in main- 
taining that a man deemed by all his contemporaries a brutal tyrant was in 
reality an unappreciated reformer, or that a politician held by his acquain- 
to be 


nest to be 


tance the most untrustworthy of colleagues was in truth a man too 


he understood by a coarse-minded age. There have been much 


Life of William Karl of Sheiburne, afterwards First Marquis of Lansdowne.’ 
By Lord Edmond F tzmaurice Vol. iii. London and New York: Macmiilan & Co 
i Vit Nos. 318 


Nation. 
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wor ases indeed of historical whitewashing than Lord Fitzmaurice’s 
trempt to clear Lord Shelburne from the charge of duplicity, but all such 
s need very careful investigation, since it is scarcely possible to ** white- 
wash” one rogue without indirectly impugning the character or judgment 
fea hundred honest men It is further of importance to note what is 
ent \\ ness of ninetv-nine out of every hundred such att ts 
stablished estimate of & polite aracte 
| usuniiv adopted by writers wh like Lord Edmond F tz- 
! Wish to achieve this difficult teat, is ex: tly tl auine i that 
| tised by the defenders of gentlemen under suspicion of petty larceny. 
Writers and advoeates alike base their defence of their hero or client on the 
simple device of taking each step of his career separately and refusing to 


I 


t 


wk at itasa whole. "Fhe jury are told by the barrister that a maa is not 
recessarily a thief because he is found to have another persen’s purse in his 
iossession ; that his running away from a policeman is not of itself a cer- 
ain sign of guilt; that his giving a notoriously false account of the way 


the purse was obtained argues timidity, want of presence of mind, a cesire 
toeseape from an awkward position—anything, in short, but dishonesty. 
The historical apologist in like manner deals with his hero’s career bit by 


bit. 
voung and inexperienced. 
the 


the contrary cannot absolutely be proved, that the hero’s version of his own 


No doubt his early associates were disreputable, but the statesman was 
later life he was accused of duplicity, but 


igh Look at each trans- 


ini 


In 
accusers themselves were not men of high honesty. 


ction by itself, compare dates, and, above all things, assume, now that 


conduct is strictly correct, and you will find that all accusations against 


} 


| 
| 
| 


him may be disposed of without involving the belief in an absolutely 


incredible tale. This, at any rate, is the method of defence adopted by 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. 
that in a number of single instances it is possible that Lord Shelburne wes 
much cf a What 


apologist forgets is that, while it is impossible to ascertain with certainty 


He argues elaborately and with some skill 


not so deceiver as a victim of other men’s craft. the 
the details of past intrigues, it is quite possible, and moreover absolutely 
necessary for the formation of a fair judgment, to trace the general outline 
of Lord Shelburne’s career and to make a good guess at the essential fe: - 
His own defence of his political course is, in one sense 
4 ‘party man,” for an adven- 


tures of his character. 
of the words, perf ctly sound ; he was not ¢ 
turer who fights for his own hand without any regard to the interests of 
his associates is certainly not guilty of party spirit. 

It is this ‘* fighting for himself,” and fighting moreover with very little 
seruple as to the stratagems adopted, which is the peculiar characteristic of 
Lord Shelburne’s attempts to achieve political greatness. He began his 
course under the patronage of Bute, though Bute was a man whom he de- 
spised, and one of his lordship’s prejudices was an unconquerable distrust 
of th 
that his lordship was influenced by generous admiration for a great states- 
man. Charitable judgment is, however, baffled by the private notes in 
which Lord Shelburne denies to his leader even the virtues with which he 
As the troubles with America ap- 


e Scotch. He next joined Chatham, and here charity would suggest 


has generally been credited by his foes. 
proached, Lord Shelburne characteristicaily attempted to avoid responsi- 
bility for perils which his sagacity foresaw. In this last volume we have the 
long account of the negotiations by which peace between England and the 
Colonies was at last attained. His colleagues under Lord Rockingham, 
and especially Fox, believed Shelburne to have played them false. It 
hard to see how, on the plain facts of the case, it can be disputed that this 
beiief was well grounded. He had his negotiator, the rest of the ministry 
had theirs. It takes the credulity of a biographer to believe that the king 
and Shelourne were not intriguing against the other members of the Cabinet. 
When Shelburne became prime minister he had his reward. A little later 
he had the further reward of being, like other ministers, betrayed by the 
monarch. That he was, on the overthrow of the coalition, ill-treated by 
Pitt, we can easily believe. Two facts, however, deserve attention. Shel- 
burne himself had treated with Lord North, and at the crisis of the great 
political contest he took a course which, better than any other act of his 
He stayed away from London, and 


Is 


life, explains his political failure. 
eluded the responsibility of voting either for or against the India Bill. 
The man who stays away from the battle may escape danger, but he cannot 
expect to share the rewards of victory. Pitt and the king quietly left Lord 
Shelburne out of the game. Pitt's conduct was certainly not generous, but 
it would be difficult to deny that it was prudent. 

Lord Shelburne’s ambiguous merits did not go quite unrewarded. He 
became a marquis and was flattered with the doubtful prospect of a duke- 
To office he never returned, but absence from power did not mean 
In 1791 George the Third contemplated the 
the appropriate instru- 


dom. 
retirement from intrigue. 
verthrow of Pitt, and thought Lord Lansdowne 








The N 


» have a programme 





we have also the explanation of the practical 


of intrigue 5 Inferpretavion 
pu by his lordship on the boast that be belonged to ‘* no faction,” and can 
c - understand whv he was *‘ free from a mMection N ty « 

ect vould willing t lL up their fortunes with the deceitful 
S chtforwardness and self- see e pu pirit of Lord Shelburne 

1 Book of t Pla: Studies and Illustrations of Histrionic Storv 
Life, and Character. By Dutton Cool (London : Sampson Low & Co 
1876.)—Mr. Dutton Cook has mace in these two pretty volumes a very 


readable compilation of theatrical aneedote and -—2n sort of literature 


goss} 


which has flourished among us, some persons may be inclined to say, even 


more brilliantly than, for many vears, the stage itself. The appetite for 
this species of information seems great, even among people who go little to 


lav, especially when it relates to a period not immediately conte mpo- 


runeous. Indeed, the faculty among the public at large for reading stories 
about Betterton and Garrick, Cibber and Macklin, Mrs. Oldfield and Mrs. 
finite 


Bracegirdle, seems well nigh infi We might have imagined that all tl 
stories had been told and told many times over; but it uppears that the 


e 
stock is inexhaustible, and the prestige of these extre mely defunct artists 
unabated. And it is a singular point, too, that we may peruse their some- 
what frivolous records—the record of their tipsiness and their impudence, 
their makeshifts and their mutual fisticuff<—without the sense of degrada 


tion, as we may almost call it, with which we cen the paragraphs in the 
The actors of the 


superior race, and their very 
literature, 


Sunday papers about the ‘* stars” of cur own pericd. 


last century appear somehow to belong to a 
futilities to be more or less a part of 


adows, 


They are the mere echoes 


shadows of s} and vet our imagination offers them on 


of names, the 
easy terms an honorable reality. How much, according to our present 
I] it Mr. Dutton Cook 


helps us to realize that the stage itself, until within the last forty vears or 


taste, they deserve the honor we shall never know ; bi 


so, was a tolerably inelegant and dingy institution, He has a happy quo 
tation from Thackeray—any quotation from Thackeray, anywhere, is sure 
to seem happy—about the tallow candles of the past : 


** In speaking of the past I think that the night-life of society a hundred 
cowas rather adark life. .. Horrible guttering tallow smoked 
See Hogarth’s pictures : how dark they 
are, and how his feasts are, were, begrimed with tallow! In ‘ Mar- 
riage & la Mode,’ in Lord Viscount Squandertield’s grand saloon, where he 
and his wife are sitting yawning before the horror-stricken steward when 
their party is over, there are but eight candles—one on each table and half 
a dozen in a brass chandelier.” 


If 


be sure that the playhouses were not more brilliant ; and we may picture 


years a 
and stunk in passages. 


as if 


such dulness prevailed in the ‘* saloons” of the nobility, we may 


Mrs. Siddons, for instance, sweeping through the rant of Belridera or 
Statira in a sort of narrow, dusky booth, illumined by what Thackeray 
calls ‘*the abominable inutton of our youth.” It may be argued, and 
very plausibly, that these sordid conditions only threw into relief the in- 
Mr. Coo 


reminds us of a practice which could hardly be said to be elevating— 


1. 
IK 


tellectual side of the actor's art ; but , in his chapter upon * Ben 
fits,” 
the possible spectators to solicit” the 
pure hase of tickets for his **] espeak.” Ile 

had the Siddons, *‘in an old red el 


down both sides of a provincial street, and stopping at every house for 


custom of an actor calling upon 


quotes from some one who 


seen creat ak,” walking up and 


this purpose. In such a spectacle there seems at first something pitiful, 
but a consistent admirer of past glories might maintain that this practice 
is really a proof that actors in the last century were more ** genteel”’ than 
nowadays, inasmuch as few members of the theatrical profession, as it is 
actually constituted, could probably acquit themselves gracefully of an 
‘interview ” of the kind we allude to. 
(though it owes its reality to fiction, not to history) Mr. Cook recalls the 
visit of Miss Snevellicci to the citizens of Portsmouth, accompanied by 
Nicholas Nickleby ‘‘and, for propriety’s sake, by the Infant Pheno- 


Among interviews of this nature 


menon.” 
Mr. Cook’s chapters are almost whi 
dition of the English stage } eing what it is, they would have pe rhaps rained 


— : 
lly anecdotical, though, the con- 


y 


by the infusion of a somewhat more critical tone The author, we believe, 
was for some time theatrical critic to one of the prominent London journals 


i ‘ 
But Mr. Cook has contented himself with collecting a multitude of odd facts 
about the material accessories and accidents of the drama, from ** Playbills * 
He has had 


the 


to ‘Stage Whispers,” and from ** Stage Banquets” to ** Gag.” 


recourse to various compilations and published records— number 


of theatrical biographies and memoirs in English is very great—and 
mentions especially Mr. Payne Collier's * History of English  Dra- 
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matic Poetry amd the Rev Mi Cieneste's lis \ . 
from tl Kies ion to 1830," made up. fires he 1 
of play bills in the British Museum Apropos of thea 
ments, 7 Cook mentions that in t! st fury yas : 
tres tl | I Vspa s f I { t \ 
Phere news for the j ! tt , 
too | { their < ‘ | 

tu s, and paid large sus t } Z vs J 
a pla } iv not | eX {uk t w ‘ 

mise of mia ts to the propt I 
times of the English theatre the spectators w 

were entitled to demand their m nev back at the ena of the 

tom which must have promoted much scuflling at t voli | 
that the box-office did not then exist, but this only t 

freer, as the French say, de sa pers As th Wis \ 

there w no taking of seats beforehand, and t pants of thi t 
places it the last century ca ild only secur bse Oy ne a " 
sit in it till they came Garrick, in 1744, tahing a benetit at I \ 
Lane, and the play beginning at six, **ladies were requested to set 
servants | hree « ck.” One hardly knows whether most , 

to commuserate the domestics of Garrick’s pa s, With regard t 

reat actor, Mr. Cook observes in a chapter ot Phe Art Mak { 

that the wonderful illusion that he prod Wiis ene s 
costume, and must have depended upon his pows ON] le 
played ** King Lear,” for instance, without a beard. Mr. Cook 1 N 
story of a French dancer of the last century M dy W Ss 
inconsolable at growing old and showing tt in her facet! phe 

last time at the age of sixty-four, she had the “ s ’ 
conceal her head and shi dlers, al Lwent thi eho her steps | 

downwards with great applause. ‘Thes ea few spe sof : 
of sto! s, agreeably presented, to wl iwe refer tl ‘ 

The Plains of the G Wes By Lt.- R DD \ 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’‘s Sons 1837 : {{S | 
trated This is a pract study of tl f the Plains, 1 \ ' 
whose duties and tastes have kept him hu y l . 
that he here scribes during m f s twenty fir irs 
Colon Dodge san energ “} ! Whos ‘ Ss S " 
awav with his discretion nd he has made an esting book w vory 
simplicity attests its truth, and the sul s discussed give \ liis 
facts are not taken at second-hand, and his of ns, Whet! \ ! th 
them or not, are the honest views of ligent ma After excel 
lent descriy 1of the region itself are two capital ters on Tr | 
Camp. f of useful memoranda, and f wing these is Part 11. devoted 
to Ga Insisting that, to the nov nothing ke the place of 
tual experict n hunting, tl thor v offers a few general m hut he 
supplements them by sketches of his own ventures that have the 
charm of narration. The not f the mountain buffalo wi * 
to mos ple he East, and thea i f the elk is particularly attra 
tive I at over Which the general reader w ! " t! erest 
inter s the description of the ordinary buf f the pr nd the 
pat] rd of its ruthless slaughter, near f ’ us having been 
killed e three vears 1872-4. With his generally accurate delineation 
of their habits. it is singular that i i I kes no ment ror the IT} 
ous manner in which the herds sometin e the formal and intelli- 
gent n euvres of cavalry. misle ! observers : and we nk 
that while laying proper stress upon the dangers of the gr l in their 
pursuit. he underrates the peril from t e wounded bulls. Unwounded they 
are inoffensive. Col. Dodge errs in saving that the coloring matter of the 
Bear Rock, on the Purgatoire, is two inches deep. It varies from one-sixteenth 


to one-eighth of an inch, a fact which has an important bearing upon the 


probable nature of this re markable curiosity. And the outline is far from 


rude—it plainly depicts the animal with co ked ears and projected muzzle, 
as if darm inger. So the moon (or more properly night) blindness 
does oceur : and his medical officer would probably deseribe it as a mani- 
festation of seurvv, thus « X] iaining why it attacks the classes mentioned, 
But sometimes s feigned 


the Indian looked 





Th t two hundred pages are devoted to at as a 
savage vhich he certainly is. Col. Dodge iterates the well-known truth 
that sthen rable and faithless policy of the Government, aggravated by 
the ras ties of the agents and traders, that has driven this savage from bad 


The Indian question is nothing but one of horror, however vii wed, 


to worst 
and lefferson, looking at the negro, trembled for his country when he 
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l-fearing Jewish ancestors, who for 


The 


{ | \ l thy; 
\\ , lo 
\ \ 
\ 
\\ 
t | } ' 
' | 
; a i 7 
tia s he st 
i { 1 W | 1} \ 
( ilter " f ! ota ! } 
} f for } ! I t I a 
{ " ; irn to the t. { } 
Ki ind fort} Them ntent of 
‘) ' rivl t ' i? } tiene 
| 
W h siy 1 on | ind ae rate 
peli nd wi it is 1, SO ¢ 
f th ( Based upon ! rl t 
i ines Is lMmmMens I 1 it, tar 
the white inte preter " \ 
| ! Most of the thirtv-fourth « mir 
1) L be re ted outright 
ty 1 ns, chiefly poor and sens | ‘ 
\ I tl I k The sheets were evidently 
( ! Vp Th Wtarnie us error n pe pel names 
rta her blunders in proof-rea i There is 
( i ld Japses in style, as well as misuse of 
york like the hones mversation of a man who 
or | < more than in ra and 
int We heartily wis! S id edi 


Mit 
1 einer Eisenbahn- Karte (Berlin: J. Guttentag : 
1876).—Few men have been more emphatically 
ize than the hero of this autobiography, whose 
1 } +] } } 

ea bY The Col 4 l 


it} se of hi 


Iwantl ‘iter 
Mer hant, 


Octoper, 1S . 


inufacturer, financier, 


tarian, patron of art, and what not, he has 
the phases of a society which, in the days of his 
ted vet alwavs courted him, to find himself, at the 
raced bankrupt in a prisoner's cell. But even here 
l not fail him. Sol ly aided by his memory, he 
| nents and, as he confidently believes, the vin 


‘Lam not terrified,” he writes, ‘at the thought of 


fourth vear, without means, nay, without a home 


a numerous family bred 


my good intentions, 1 wish to carry but this consola 
f re: that L have succeeded in pietur ivself 
hone Uh ich nal « d vor VLOS eff rts we h- 
rving of success I) sing chapter of a life 
s still to be writter yet it is impossible to withhold 
the fate of o1 vho, what his fault \ 1eVvE 
\ W h, in m ises, are amone t) Causes 
\ vealt] Servility and hard-hearted: Cer 
e wav to his su sses, nor, on the other hand, was 


rality ever coupled with licentiousness. Directed into 
tter qualities of the man who, but a few years ago, 
100,000 people in his employ, might have mad 
neration instead of its representative adventurer 


‘ 


the opposite traits of Strousbere’s character the 


ein 
l 


several generations 


vill town of Neidenburg, in East Prussia, no less than 
dueation in the English metropolis. Ile ref with 


s progenitors, particularly to those of his grand father, 
! l as that of a saint.” Upon the death of his 
L into him the belief in his future greatness, he left 


in his thirteenth vear. He was impelled to 


f gaining riches, but by the desire of fulfilling his 
Moglaind he changed his name of Bartel 

ito Bethel Henry Strousberg—to please his uncle, as 
! I In the extensive business of this relative 
k1 led f aff while deveting his leisure 


Nation. | 


s imellectual improvement, parti rly to the study political 

I ne ai riby \ ! ! lopted 

i | profe establis “ VW Mi ind 

r the np tors} ( Si | Va literary 

| CPS We < es t , of 

‘' ) rd en now prou ,P ts t Y « isa 
ndard work,” while speaking in terms of d 11 nen f { D 

neral fhe hfe of a journalist he thinks almost intolerable to 

desire and the ability to accomplish something great 


h is to last.” Returning to Germany, he intended to edit his journals 
there in order to lessen expense ; but they suffered by his removal and he 
1) 


was forced to sell them, lle 


Enelish life 


then became the German representative of an 


insurance company, and returning to England a few years later, 
into Lon- 


] 
i 


he conceived a disinterested project ‘‘of introducing German art 


don.” ILis ‘* exhibition of paintings,” however, proved unsuccessful and 
liad 


. exper 


l Meanwhile, he gnined the stun. of 
} 


business, his advice as 


involved a considerable loss. 


£10,000 in the insurance * being sought by 


everal « ompanies then consolidating. Thus equipped with means, he again 


removed to Berlin, where he was approached by several Englishmen, who 


erburg 


enlisted his interest in a projected railroad between Tilsit and Inst 


—the first in the series of his famous ¢« nterprise 5. 


is point the author abandons the biographic form of his narrative 


and in the following chapters recites, in more or less disjointed fragments, 


ry of his principal achievements, encumbered with all the disquisi 


Yet, in 


omine rcial 


reflections, and refutations to which the cives rise. 


sul jor t 






ite of the literary defects of this volume—its anglicisms, « 





g, and abundance of foreign words and phrases—which sadly belie the 


author's title of doctor, we meet everywhere with evidences of an uwnustally 
Ile shows considerable polemical skill in his treatment 
Diet 


Like all his abstractions, his analysis of Lasker 


intelligent mind 


of Lasker, to whose attacks on him in the Prussian he chiefly attri 


butes his ruin. s character 


is a curious mixture of the true and false, and in portraying his powerful 


antagonist he has more faithfully portrayed himself. In refuting the 


ping accusations of the Gartenlaube, which said that Strousberg “ cor- 


rupted the press, the civil service, and the nobility,” he evidently def 


-wee 
nds a 
better cause, for here the almost proverbial honesty of the Prussian official 
And in like manner he asks whether 


speaks in his favor. the systematically 


poor construction of his railroads with which he is charged does not argue 
an incredible negligence on the part of the authorities of a state where rail 
The technical details of the chap 


ters treating of Strousberg’s principal enterprises are of little interest to the 


road surveillance is notoriously strict. 


eeneral reader : but it is of great interest to see his gigantic schemes untold 
themselves, each new undertaking bearing on the last, and in turn calling 


others into life. He built railroads in Germany, Hungary, Rumania, and 


Russia, directed factories, worked mines, erected market halls, and culti- 


vated vast domains. THis princely estate, Zbirow, in Bohemia, sixty thou- 


sand acres in extent, with about four hundred buildings, which had cost 


him more than five million dollars, was the direct cause of his failure, as 


the enormous sums spent in its improvement were partly raised by bis 
l-fated banking operations in Russia. Still, with inevitable ruin before 
him, he retained his Napoleonic faith in himself, and, among other vast 
projects, he was planning a railroad between Paris and Narbonne when 


r overtook him at Moseow. His trial resulting in his banishment 


from Russia, he has returned to Zbirow to administer, for its 


dlisaste 
hew owners, 
tlie estate which his genius built up and his recklessness lost. 

A Manual of Comparative 
nd Latin Inflections.’ By T. L. Papillon, M.A., Fellow and Lee- 
turer of New College, Oxford. (New York : Macmillan & Co. 
This book was written, the preface tells us, because Professor Max Miiller 
As it is intended merely to 


Greek a 


1876..— 


could not spare the time to write such a book. 
cive a philological explanation of Latin and Greek inflections, and as the 
author believes that a brief array of facts, simply and clearly arranged, is 
hetter for beginners than a larger array of facts, the book is comparatively 
small. Including four appendices, it contains only two hundred and thirty- 
six pages of text. There are eight chapters, the first being introductory, 
the second dealing with the classification of languages, the third with that 
of sounds, the fourth with changes and modifications of sounds, the fifth 
with the formation of words, the sixth, seventh, and eighth, respectively, 
with the inflection of nouns, of pronouns, and of verbs. One of the ap 
pendices contains several pages of specimens of early Latin. 

The author justly asserts that a book like his is valuable for preparing 
Such a 


The student of 


the way for a consideration of the higher preblems of language. 
study is also valuable in learning or teaching a 


language 


Philology as applied lo the Illustration of 
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